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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Malle Heilbron. 


puis EVENING (Sarvurpay), July 19, will be performed 
(last time this soem) be hig or ha 0 “LOHENGRIN.” Elsa di 
Brabante, Mdlle Heilbroa ; Mdlle antilla ; Federico di Telramondo, 
Signor Cotogni ; L’Araldo | del Be te Signor Capponi ; Enrico I’Uccellatore, Signor 
Silvestri; and Lohengrin, Signor Gayarré, 
LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 
Mdme Adelina Patti. 


Monpay next, July 21, Verpi’s Opera, “ AIDA.” Aida, Mdme Adelina Patti; 
Amuneris, Mdme Sca'ehi ; Amonasro, Signor Graziani; I! Re, Signor Silvestri ; 
and Radamés, Signor Nicolini. Conductor — —Signor BEVIGNANI, On this occasion 
the doors will open at Half-past Seven, and the Opera will commence at Bight 


o'clock. 
Last Night this Season of “Ti Re di Lahore.” 

Tuxspay next, July 22, M. Massenr?’s new Grand Opera, ‘(IL RE DI 
LAHORE.” Nair, Mdlle Turolla ; Kaled, Mdlle Pasqua; Scindia, M. Lassalle; 
and Alim, Signor Gayarré. On this oceasion the doors will open at Half-past 
Seven, and the Opera will commence at Eight o'clock. 

Benefit of Mdme Adelina Patti. 
Tuurspay, July 24, Rosstnt's Figure, Bg “IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” 


—- Mdme Adelina ‘Patti ; Figaro, or noe Nol ; — Signor goo 

Vicolin n the ion Scene 
Mdme eet a, r A ppastainy Si iet (Gounod), and Ballad, “‘ Within a 
mile of Edinbro’ town 


Last Night of the Season.—Mdme Adelina Patti. 

SATURDAY next, July 26, MeYERBEER's Opera, ‘‘ L'ETOILE DU NORD.” 
Catarina, Mdme "Adelina Patti; Prascovia, Mdlle Valleria; and Pietro, M. 
Maure!, At the conclusion of the Opera the National Anthem, ‘ God save the 
Queen,” will be played. On this occasion the doors will open at Half-past Seven, 
and the Opera will commence at Eight o'clock. 

Doors open at Eight o’clock ; the Opera commences at half-past, 

The Box Office, under the portico of the theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 

Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 38,; Upper Boxes, £2 12s. 6d.; Orchestra Stalls, 
£1 1s.; Pit tickets, 7s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; Amphitheatre, 


2s. 6d 
ReoralL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate trona, 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the e QUE N an tne Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Oantab. 





Special Motice.— —Her Royal and Imperial Highness the Ducness of Ep1n- 
BURGH havin, ‘iously consented to present the Awards at the Annual 
Distribution o' ubscribers, Members, and Associates are informed that the 
STUDENTS’ OROMESTRAL CONCERT will consequently take place at St 
JaMEs’s HALL on TUESDAY morning next, the 22nd inst., at Two o'clock precisely 
(instead of the 9th, as previously advertised). 

There will be a complete Band and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students, and the Choir of the Royal Academy of Music. Con- 
ductor —Mr W WALTER MACFARREN. 

The Programme will include M8. Compositions by Miss Hartog, Messrs Ford, 
Myles Poober, and Wood (students), and other works of interest. 

All Tickets issued for the Concert on the 9th, and the Presentation of Prizes on 
the 26th inst., will be admissible. 

Admission, ‘ls. Tickets, 2s. 6d, and 5s., to be obtained at the Institution, and at 


8t James's Hall. 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royal Academ ae of Music, 
Tenterden Street, anover Square. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 


Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari-Rocca ; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs ‘Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. O, Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
ww Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, See., Langham 

all, W. 


By order, 











HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


HAYMARKET. 


FAREWELL REPRESENTATIONS AT CHEAP PRICES. 
Grand Morning Performance.—Mdlle Minnie Hauk. 
HIS DAY (Sarurpay), July 19 (commencing at Two 
o'clock), will be performed, ‘‘ CARMEN.” 
Mdme Etelka Gerster. 
Tu1s Eventne (SATURDAY), July 19, “LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR,” and 
Ballet Divertissement, ‘‘ Les Nymphes de la Forét.” 
Next Week.—_Mdme Marie Roze.—Mdlle Clara Louise Kellogg. 
Mdme Trebelli. 
Monpay next, July 21, “‘ MIGNON.” 
Mdme Etelka Gerster. 
TUESDAY next, July 22 (last time) ‘‘ RIGOLETTO,” 
Mdlle Minnie Hauk. 
WEDNEsD«yY next, July 23, “CARMEN.” Carmen, Mdlle Minnie Hauk. 
THURSDAY next, July 24, production of DonizErti’s Opera, ‘‘LINDA DI 
CHAMOUNI.” 
Prices :—Stalls, 12s. 6d.; Grand Circle, 8s.; Box Seats, 6s.; Pit, 5s.; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls, 4s.; Gallery Stalls, 2s.6d.; Gallery, ls. Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. 


and upwards. 
Doors open at Half-past Seven. The Opera will commence at Eight precisely. 


Special Notice.—No restrictions as to Evening Dress, 


HEREFORD TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(156TH CELEBRATION.) 
September 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1879. 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT HON. LORD BATEMAN. 
Principal Vocal Performers :— 
Mpme ALBANI, Mr W. H. CUMMINGS 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, anp AND 
Miss ANNA WILLIAMS; Mr BARTON McGUCKIN; 
Mpme PATEY Mr SANTLEY 


Miss DE FONBLANQUE, anv aXD 
MpME ENRIQUEZ. Mr THURLEY BEALE. 


Conpuctork—Mr LANGDON COLBORNE, 
Reduced fares on all the Hereford railways. Programmes &c., at JaKEMAN & 
CarvER’s, High Town, 
“AH! SE TU FOSSI MECO.” 


LLE ZULIANO will sing Francesco Bereer’s new 
Song, ‘‘ AH! SE TU FOSSI MEOO,” at all her engagements this season. 











“IN SHELTERED VALE” (Formes) and “THE YACHTMAN’S SONG” 
nm Guernsey). 
Me EDWYN FRITH (R.A.M.) will sing at Great Yarmouth, 
during his en ment, ‘‘IN SHELTERED VALE” and WELLINGTON 
Guzaxenr's “YAO MAN’S SONG.” 
“THE MESSAGE,” “ THOU AB 0 cuss” and “ALICE, WHERE 
) R GERARD COVENTRY will sing the above-named 
popular Songs at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, on August 4, and every 
onthe Suing the following week. 


ASCHER’S “ ALICE.” 
ISS LILY NEWMAN will play (by desire) Ascuzr’s 


popular Fantasia on the Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” on 
Tuesday, July 22, at the Masonic Hall, Camberwell. 


R ARTHUR LESTRANGE, Solo Pianoforte, of the 
Lei Conservatorium and Brighton Aquarium Saturday Concerts, can 
cout ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Soireés Musicales, &c. Address—Care 
of D. Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ICORDI’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 
MUSIC, and Music published in Italy. 
From £2 12 0 cos coe eee coe toe +. per Annum, 
1 + ses Der Half-year. 
+ per Quarter, 
ss eee see = ins ... per Month, 
Prospectus Gratis and Post free. 
“AIDA,” s. d, 
Complete for Voice and Piano, Italian words: ... use ts net 8 0 
Do. do. do, Italianand Englishwords .. «.. 5» 8 0 
Do, for Pianoforte... 55K st “ as ye 565 *ap » 4 0 
The separate vocal pieces in the original form, and the same arranged as songs, 
fantasias, arrangements for pianoforte, &c., &e. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
0 MUSIO SWEET” (0, Prnsut!) fee. ase 
AN ITALIAN SONG = (Do.) best ulate 
“FAREWELL” (L. CARANIOLO) 6 0 ees 
“IL GONDOLIERE,” Italian (L, CARANIOLO) 
“‘BERA D’APRILE,” Italian(L.DENZA)... 9... sue tse tee ot 
“LA LUNA IMMOBILE,” Serenata, Duet from Borro’s Opera, Mefistofele, 
Sung with great success at Sir J. Benedict’s Concert ce. eee 


Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 
&c,, promptly procured without extra charge. 
265, Regent Street, London, W. 





NEW SERIES.—No. 12.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Theatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For JULY 1, 1879, is Now Ready. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





Just Published. 


HONNEUR ET GLOIRE. 


(Dedicated to CHARLES GODFREY, Esq.) 
MARCHE MILITAIRE (as performed by the Band of the Royal Horse 
Guards). Composed and arranged for the Pianoforte by LILLIZ ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. London: CraAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


, Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA RurrFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
——. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VuUILLAUME, 
0. aris, 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBER?'s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest ; also his improved String Gauge. 
25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with al! modern improvements, 








VIOLIN BY HOPF. 
OR SALE.—A capital VIOLIN by Hopf, with Bow and 


Case complete, To be seen at Duncan Davison & Co,’s, 244, Regent Street. 





SINGING LESSONS. 


j R J. H. PEARSON begs to announce his intention of 


ving SINGING LESSONS during th ° 
= syfaen Bean Gouth Ransingten, uring the Season. For Terms, address 





TO COMPOSERS. 


iy SS. PIECES and SONGS of Five pages, including Title, 
beautifully ENGRAVED and 100 copies PRINTED on best paper for 


£2 10s, CunrneHam Boosry & Co., > 
Oxford Street, W. ‘o., Steam Printers and Lithographers, 296 





ANTED.—A Situation as ASSISTANT in a Music 
Warehouse. Accustomed to Book Keeping. Age twenty-eight. Sixteen 


yur experience, Address—J, 8., care of Messrs MILLs & Co., 140, New Bond 
reet. 





REMOVAL. 


i [®. LAMBORN COCK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 


63, New Bond Street, begs to 7 
STREST, Oofors matteo fg announce his Removal to 23, HOLLES 





THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A FIRST BOOK (7th Edition). 
A SECOND BOOK. 
A THIRD BOOK. 


By LOUISA GIBSON. 
Very highly recommended by the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
THE OLASS SINGER'S A B C, 6d, 
LONDON: 
WEEKES & 00O.; NOVELLO & CO.; WHITTAKER & OO, 





Just Published. 
HE DEAD MARCH in Hanpet’s Oratorio, “SAUL.” 


Transcribed for the Pianoforte by RicHarD HorrMaNn. Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“THE LAST KISS.” 
Ta r ” 
Je ST PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 
Words by ALFRED Lemon. Music by PEARSON BRIDGEFORD. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. : 

“«This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon’s verses. 
It is a song that will not be despised by © goes vocalist, and it will certainly be’ 
appreciated by an audience.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 





Just Published, 


DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 
HE SEASONS OF LIFE. Song. ‘The Words by 
R.H. M. JacKMAN, The Music by Marron Bearp. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


MOR ET GRAZIELLA. Deux Polkas pour le Pianoforte. 

No. 1, ‘Amor Polka;” No. 2, ‘‘ Graziella Polka.” Oomposées par HENRI 

S1reHL, Price 2s. each. London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





Just Published, 


HE BOURNEMOUTH WALTZES, for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by ALBERT Dawes. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, ‘¥ 
The Words by Re Hanry. The 


Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & 





ATAPLAN. Song. 
Music by IstpoRE DE LARA. 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


es L* REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 
Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permission, to the CounTESs 
O¥ OHARLEMONT,) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

‘We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical circles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument, The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Char] t.”"—Sunday Times. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A CHILD’S SONG.” 
NEW SONG, by the Composer of “Aspiration,” “Sabbath 
Happiness,” &. (Mr Frank James Amor, of Salisbury), entitled “A 
CHILD’S SONG,” is just published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 














NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 


STUDIES ror THe VIOLIN. 


(WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENT). 
STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES. 
Dedicated to WEIST HILL, Esq. 
No. 2. STUDY IN OCTAVES. 
Dedicated to J. T. CaRRopus, Esq. 
Composed by 
FRANK JAMES AMOR 
(Of Salisbury.) 
Price Four Shillings each. 


No. 1. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Mignon of M. Ambroise Thomas, at Her Majesty’s theatre, 
has been closely followed, at Covent Garden, by his Hamlet, and 
thus the season includes within its wide-embracing scope the two 
grand operas of the composer who worthily presides over the higher 
musical education of France. * * * * * * * © # # # @ 
At the dawn of the present season it was scarcely expected that 
Hamlet would be given, owing to Mdlle Albani’s temporary retire- 
ment. But as with Lohengrin, of which she seemed the only 
available Elsa, so with the opera of M. Thomas. An Elsa was found 
in Mdlle Heilbron, and on Saturday we obtained, in the same 
artist, an Ophelia more than tolerable. Mdlle Heilbron’s type of 
beauty is not that usually associated with the Danish maiden, but, 
in this respect, art has plenty of resources wherewith to conquer 
nature, and the appearance of the new Ophelia was nearly all that 
could be desired. That she entered intelligently into the spirit of 
the character—or, better, that the spirit of the character entered 
into her—goes without saying. A good Elsa must, almost of 
necessity, be a good Ophelia ; at least, as regards the more salient 
features of the part. The fact is, that Mdlle Heilbron knows how 
to express whatever gentle and tender emotions call forth sympathy, 
and if, in this case, she came short of strokes of genius, such as 
electrify an audience, she won and held the attention of the house. 
Her singing was unequal, being sometimes very good, sometimes 
indifferent—the latter mostly in passages that appeared to be beyond 
her strength. An illustration of this presented itself in the great 
scene, where the lovely Swedish air, used by M. Thomas at the 
instance of Mdme Nilsson, was given with great expressiveness, and 
where the more florid and showy passages suffered, apparently, from 
want of resource. But, on the whole, Mdlle Heilbron achieved her 
difficult task in a manner of which she has no reason to be ashamed, 
and with which the audience appeared content. Mdme Mantilla 
played the Queen acceptably, though not with t power. The 
part demands much dramatic force, and needs a Tietjens for its due 
embodiment. Signor Cotogni’s Hamlet we all know as having some- 
thing in common both with that of Mr Santley and M. Faure, while 
lacking the simple directness of the one and the elevation of the 
other. The Italian artist’s delivery of the Drinking Song made, as 
usual, a marked effect, and his acting in the scene of the portraits by 
no means wanted the qualities essential to success. Signor Cotogni 
was often applauded and several times recalled. The subordinate 
characters need not detain us. Enough, as regards them, that they 
were fairly sustained, but a word is due to the tasteful playing of 
the orchestra under Signor Bevignani’s direction.—D. 7. 

Le Roi de Lahore, Faust e Margherita (with Adelina Patti), and 
the Prophéte (with Mad. Scalchi), have been repeated. Last night 
we were to have the 7'’rovatore, with Adelina as Leonora—the only 
time this season. For to-night we are promised, once more, Lohen- 
grin. Next week will be the last for 1879—Mr Gye giving no extra 
representations. 


-—--O0 --- 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Don Giovanni in the afternoon and Dinorah in the evening— 
followed, according to custom, by the National Anthem—brought 
the so-termed “regular” season to an end on Saturday. There 
were some changes in the cast of Mozart’s opera, Mdme Trebelli 
assuming the part of Zerlina, with which she has long been familiar, 
Mdlle Marie Roze that of Elvira, and Signor Brignoli that of Don 
Ottavio. In Meyerbeer’s opera the distribution of characters was 
precisely the same as on the occasion of its first representation 
(already noticed), with Mdme Etelka Gerster as the heroine. The 
other performances during the week, subsequent to the production 
of Mignon, comprised repetitions of Carmen, Aida, and Faust, the 
part of Mephistopheles in Gounod’s ever-popular work being under- 
taken for the first time by the new baritone, M. Roudil, who in 
whatever he attempts shows dramatic intelligence and vocal aptitude, 
but whose striking personation of Rigoletto has been chiefly instru- 
mental in winning the general acceptance of London audiences. 

The season has not been remarkable for the introduction of novelty, 
although the revival of Lohengrin and Mignon, added to the first 
production of Aida at Her Majesty’s Theatre, conferred upon it a 
certain distinction. Many amateurs would like to have heard Verdi’s 
St Petersburg opera, La Forza del Destino, with the composer's 
recent modifications; or Gluck’s Armida, with Mdlle Christine 
Nilsson as the enchantress of Virgil and Tasso; or Boito’s much- 
talked-of Mefistofele, with which the second, as well as the first, 
part of Faust has to do; or the Italian version of Wagner’s Rienzi ; 
or the too much neglected Gazza Ladra of Rossini, all of which were 











hinted at in the official prospectus. None, however, being forth- 
coming, subscribers and the public had to remain satisfied with 
works exclusively drawn from the established repetory. That avery 
considerable number of these were given, with more or less effect, 
must be admitted, and no reason for complaining of want of variety 
can be fairly pleaded. Some promised vocalists, too, among the 
most important being Mdlle Caroline Salla and Signor Masini (a 
Verdi-singer par excellence), have failed to make their appearance ; 
their absence, however, has been in a large measure atoned for by 
the engagement of others, with M. Roudil at their head, who did 
real credit to Mr Mapleson’s establishment. As the incidents of the 
season, from its opening— April 26—with Carmen (repeated, by the 
wav, oftener than any of its companion operas), were duly noticed 
in the order of their occurrence, a recapitulation of particulars, even 
with the requisite space at disposal, would be superfluous. Enough 
that, though short, the ‘‘ regular ” season has offered not a few points 
of interest, and not a few worthy unqualified commendation. 

It is to be hoped that the twelve farewell representations, at 
reduced charges for admission, without the usually enforced restric- 
tions as to evening costume, may be no less entitled to the consider- 
ation of the public generally. These commenced on Monday night 
with a second performance of Mignon, which drew so enormous an 
audience, and was again received with such unanimous favour, that it 
seemes a grave mistake on the part of the management not to have 
brought out the opera of M. Ambroise Thomas earlier in the season. 
The cast was the same as on the first occasion, including Mdlle Clara 
Louise Kellogg as Filina, Signor Campanini as Wilhelm, M. Roudil 
as Lothario, Mdlle Trebelli as Frederico, and Mdme Christine 
Nilsson as Mignon, whose last appearance, combined with the beauty 
and artistic excellence of her assumption of Goethe’s poetic heroine 
added no little to the sensation created. Among the audience were 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh.—7imes. 

The Sonnambula, Carmen, and Aida have been repeated (Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg’s performance increasing each time in artistic 
interest). Lohengrin was to be given last night, with a new Elsa in 
that remarkably clever and versatile young lady, Miss Minnie Hauk. 
For this afternoon we are promised Carmen (Carmen! Carmen !), for 
this evening Lucia, with Ktelka Gerster. 





LINES FOR MUSIC* 


Area railings 
Catterwailings 
Shoddy upbraid the honest tailor’s song 
FLEABITE 


* Copyright 











Map. EveEnre PappENHEr™ has gone to Paris, en route for 
Milan. 

Map. CuristinE Nitsson leaves for Paris on Monday, en route 
for Mont d’Or, where she will repose for awhile. 


Mp..E Rosine Biocu’s engagement having expired, she has 
returned to Paris. 








Vienna (from a Correspondent).—At the annual concours for 
composition on July 1st, in the Imperial Conservatory, the first prize 
was again awarded to an orchestral symphony by Alfred Stross, 
nephew of Professor Goldberg, the esteemed professor in London. 
A public performance of this work gave fresh proof of the youthful 
student’s remarkable talent, and if he continues thus to progress 
a brilliant future is in store for him. 


Wemar.—The 49th performance of the Grand-Ducal Orchestral 
and Musical School was in honour of Franz Liszt, with a pro- 
gramme, consisting exclusively of works from his pen, as follows :— 
**Orpheus,” Symphonic Poem; “ Der Konig von Thule,” Ballad ; 
“‘ Hirtenspiel,” from Christus; Symphonic arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘ Wandrer-Fantasie ;” ‘‘ Le Triomphe funébre du Tasse ;” 
Serenade, ‘‘ Kling’ leise, mein Lied ;” and the German triumphal 
march, ‘‘ Vom Fels zum Meere.” 


Moscow.—Zugen Onegin, a new three-act lyric opera by Tschai- 
kowsky, has been produced here, the performers being the pupils of 
the Conservatory under Nicholas Rubinstein. The libretto is 
founded on the well-known story by Puschkin. 
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HENRY SMART. 


(From the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post.” ) 


Another of England’s great musicians has been taken from us. 
One after another we are losing the grand old sort—the men 
with giant intellects—the men of genius, power, cultivation, and 
production. Sterndale Bennett has gone, Sebastian Wesley is 
no more, and now we have to mourn the loss of one who, like 
many other great men, seems only to have been appreciated 
generally since his last illness—the illness which has resulted in 
death. Henry Smart is gone, and with him as noble a spirit as 
ever breathed in the heart of a thorough Englishman. He was 
per se the beau ideal of an artist. Ever setting before him the 
highest perfection of art, he wrote with a singleness of purpose, 
a loftiness of conception, and so complete a finish in all detail, 
that no one could improve or correct any of his work—no one 
could ever alter his style, and no caprice of fashion would bring 
him down from his own lofty ideal of what was due to the art 
he so dearly loved, and which he so greatly enriched. It was 
only on June the 18th last that we gave in the Yorkshire Post a 
sketch of his life and musical career on the occasion of his 
having been granted a pension of £100 a year by Her Majesty, 
from the Civil Service Fund. It was a small acknowledgment of 
his great merits as a composer; but, gratified as he was with 
this mark of his Sovereign’s favour, it came, alas! too late to 
afford him any real enjoyment or any substantial satisfaction. 
Would that he had lived to have benefited from the bounty— 
would that he had lived to have given what he promised, if well, 
and to have composed a new work forthe Leeds Musical Festival 
of 1880. 

The memory of Henry Smart will be cherished in Leeds with 
mournful satisfaction. Some of his happiest hours, he always 
said, were spent in Leeds, where he was ever the welcome 


guest of his friend, Dr. Spark. It was at the suggestion of the 
latter that he wrote many of his finest compositions—especially 
organ works, of which he had produced but few when he com- 
menced his contributions to the Organist’s Quarterly Journal. 
And how strange, and yet almost fitting it seems, that his last 
composition—a . eepry Postlude in E flat—should appear in 


the current number of that same work, written to gratify the 
wish of the companion with whom he had enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted, delightful friendship of more than thirty years. 

His famous uncle, Sir George Smart—the Costa of his day 
--lived over ninety years; Henry Smart, the still more cele- 
brated musician, lived sixty-four. And yet what work he has 
accomplished in his time. His splendid song, ‘‘ Estelle,” which 
Mdme Sainton-Dolby used to sing so grandly, was only the 
forerunner of hundreds of others equally graceful, melodious, 
and effective. The Six Secular Duets, published some years 
ago by Messrs Cramer & Co., and the Six Sacred Duets, by 
Novello, testify to his extraordinary power in this direction. 
His trios for female voices are only equalled by Mendels- 
sohn’s similar productions. And then who is there with any 
knowledge of such things, unacquainted with the lovely music in 
King Réne’s Daughter and The Fishermaidens, both written for 
female voices—soli and chorus. It mattered not whether it was 
for one, two, three, or four voices, he was always the same pains- 
taking, conscientious artist, and all chorus-singers know how 
pleasant his melodies flow in his beautiful part-songs, whether in 
the treble, alto, tenor, or bass. No doubt he will be chiefly remem- 
bered in his larger works by that fine dramatic cantata, The 
Bride of Dunkerron, which he composed expressly for the 
Birmingham Musical Festival of 1864, and which has since been 
produced with marked success, not only in various parts of England, 
but also in America and the colonies. Of the estimation in which 
the best critics held this work after its first performance at Bir- 
mingham, and the opinion expressed of him as a musician generally, 
no better proof can be given than the following extract from 
the Times of September 10th, 1864 :— 

‘*A more honest and frank success than that obtained by Mr 
Henry Smart’s new cantata is scarcely on record. The audience 
seemed to incline to it from the beginning, and as the perform- 
ance went on their interest visibly increased. In truth, The 
Bride of Dunkerron is a masterpiece. Its composer—though 
long possessed of a sort of mysterious reputation for which only 
those, as it were, within the precincts of the temple could 
account, and though esteemed by amateurs as the author of many 
highly-finished and graceful songs, part-songs, &c., of equal 
merit, and admirable pieces for the organ, an instrument in the 
art of playing on which he is a consummate master—has never 





till now been allowed a favourable opportunity of publicly vindi- 
cating his claim to distinction as one of the most gifted and 
accomplished of living musicians. To write a work expressly 
for the Birmingham Festival was an honour of which any com- 
poser might feel proud ; and Mr Smart was not a very likely 
man to throw away such a brilliant chance for want of energy. 
Nor has he done so. On the contrary, he has produced a can- 
tata not only a credit to himself but to the great music meeting 
at which it was brought forward. On the whole, The 
Bride of Dunkerron is the best dramatic cantata that has come 
from an English pen. The music is as picturesque and full of 
character as it is ingenious. The orchestra plays a very promi- 
nent part throughout, but is handled so skilfully that, instead 
of being found de trop, it is always welcome as an engaging and 
indispensable agent. That Mr Henry Smart has a strong sym- 
pathy for Mendelssohn is evident, but he evinces also an occa- 
sional leaning towards Spohr, and out of the two elements he 
has formed a style which may justly be called his own, and 
which is at once elegant, polished, aristocratic, and intellectual. 
The music of The Bride of Dunkerron is above all remarkable for 
the careful and exquisite finish bestowed upon every part of it. 
There is not a negligent bar from one end to theother. Seldom, 
indeed, has a composition of the same length been stuffed so full 
of artistic beauties. The orchestration absolutely glows with 
brightness and richness of tint. Not seldom we are tempted to 
compare it with the effulgent colouring of Turner’s Italian land- 
scapes. Moreover, Mr Smart’s genius for description is 
eminent.” 

It was the labour and study bestowed upon the grand 
emanations of his genius—the constant burning of the midnight 
lamp—that led to the composer’s ultimate blindness, which, 
however, was never total. Like his great compatriot, Dr Mac- 
farren, all his later works were first stamped clearly on his mind, 
and then dictated note by note, rest by rest, bar by bar, to an 
amanuensis, The small oratorio, Jacob *—a work but too little 
known—was written in this way. He was generally patient 
under his affliction, and though it did not much affect his play- 
ing—as in the case of Handel in his latter days—he felt the loss 
of sight most when he was with his friends in the country, who 
might in an unguarded moment praise some lovely scene or give 
utterance to joyous delight on seeing some unexpected beautiful 
view. On one occasion, at Bolton Bridge—a spot he dearly 
loved, and nearly always visited when he was in Leeds during 
the summertime—one of his friends exclaimed, when the sun 
was setting, and throwing its golden rays over those glorious 
woods, ‘‘Oh, how grand; what a magnificent flood of light ; 
how beautiful!” Poor Henry Smart turned round and said, 
with painful emotion, ‘‘O God, to think that I who can adore 
Him and His sublime works, and who revelled in scenes like 
these, cannot now see them—never, ah, I fear, never more!” 

As a rule, he was delightfully cheerful, full of entertaining 
conversation, dearly loving a racy, witty anecdote, and laughing 
thereat with all the heartiness and enjoyment of a boy. More- 
over, Henry Smart was a gentleman and a scholar. He disliked 
vulgarity, pretence, and charlatanism intensely. His denuncia- 
tion of pretentious, ‘‘lardy-dardy” people was a thing to be 
remembered ; and if ‘‘ personal,” and in his presence, they 
never “ tried it on again.” His power as an organist lay chiefly 
in his improvisations—those spontaneous emanations of his 
genius for which he was famous even asa young man. It was 
delightful to listen to him when, as he used laughingly to say, 
‘He had his right cap on.” Many a time has he made the 
Town Hall echo at night, when he has himself proposed to go 
after dinner with one or two trusted friends, with his magni- 
cent harmonies and sublime conceptions. Many a time has he 
arrested the progress of the immense congregation leaving St 
Pancras Church, Euston Road, where he was organist for a great 
many years, by his powerful and original voluntaries ; and then 
when he had any of his genial appreciative musical friends in 
the pew with him, how he would come out and show them what 
he could do and how to do it. 

It is certainly rather a reflection upon our universities that 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music was never conferred 
upon him, probably because he used rather to sneer at titles, 
which were so often, he said, ‘‘ conferred on fools.” roe of 
a friend once who was a Doctor of Music, he remarked, “ Cer- 
tainly I have but little respect for some of them, but if —— 

* Composed for and performed at the Glasgow Musical Festival, 
November, 1873. 
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were not clever in spite of his degree, we should never have 
been the friends we are.” 
His share in the designing of our grand Town Hall organ will 


ever be remembered gratefully by the Leeds people, and his per- 
formances when the instrument was inaugurated are matters of 
history not easily to be forgotten by those who had the privilege 
of hearing him play. His place will not readily be filled. There 
is no second nn Smart. Whether as composer, organist, or 
man, he will long live in the hearts of those who best knew him, 
and his works will exist till time shall be no more. W.S. 











—-~ O—-— 
THE LATE HENRY SMART. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Times.” ) 

S1rx,—In your obituary notice of my late father, Henry Smart, 
you state that, ‘‘ owing to blindness and other infirmities, he had of 
late years led a retired life.” His blindness was his only infirmity. 
The oratorio of Jacob, the cantatas of the Fisher-maidens, and King 
René’s Daughter, Service in F, together with numberless songs, organ 
pieces, &c., were all written since his blindness ; and he retained, 
until towards the close of his last illness, the bodily vigour and power 
of intellect which always distinguished him. 

I am, Sir, yours, 
30, King Henry's Road, N.W., July 11. 


Epo@ar SMART. 





(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical Standard.” ) 

Srr,—I ‘‘ beg to second” Dr Spark’s proposition, that the degree 
of Mus. Doc. be conferred as an honorary distinction upon Mr 
Smart ; and that his alma mater (that of Dublin) should confer it. 
There are some other good composers, whose works have been per- 
formed most excellently by the Dublin University Musical Society, 
and to whom such an honour would not be inappropriate—say, for 
instance, Messrs Barnett, Cowen, Gadsby, and Stanford (now of 
Cambridge, but, if I mistake not, formerly of Dublin), There is 
certainly a difference of age between these and Mr Smart ; but what 
is that in art? Yours proverbially, 

‘*Ars Lonea, Vira Brevis.” 
a , een 
PINAFORE. 
(From the ‘* Boston ( U.S.) Advertiser.” ) 

If we have not miscounted, Pinafore has been played and sung 
upwards of two hundred times in Boston at established theatres by 
professional, or at least semi-professional performers, to say nothing 
of numerous private and amateur representations of it. Yet the 
first hearing of the opera on any stage was but fifty-three weeks 
ago. It was first presented at the Opera Comique in London on 
Saturday night, May 25th, 1878, and has been repeated there, with- 
out a single interruption, ever since. The opera occupied exactly 
six months in crossing the water, and getting itself introduced to an 
American audience. The first performance in this country was at 
the Boston Museum on the evening of the 25th November last. Its 
success was assured from the very start, but we fancy nobody antici- 
pated anything like the success it has had here and everywhere. It 
1s no exaggeration to say that in the course of six months it has had 
more representations than any other opera has ever had, no matter 
how old or how popular that other may have been. The score has 
had an enormous sale. The words and phrases of the text are nearly 
as familiar as the most hackneyed quotations from Shakspere, and, 
as for the melodies, ‘‘Old Hundred” itself is hardly better known 
than are some parts of the opera. 

Going to = has become a mania. It is just possible that a 
person who has been once will not go again. After “‘ assisting ” ata 
second representation the chances of going a third time and of not 
going, are about fifty to one; and after the third visit the passion 
has taken such full possession of the victim that further resistance 
1s impossible, It is merely a question of means and opportunity 
when one will stop. Ten performances in all is not a high average 
for those who have surrendered themselves completely to the attrac: 
tions of Pinafore ; while the number of those who have seen and 
heard the opera five times or more certainly mounts into the hun- 
dreds in Boston alone. The passion is equally strong among old 
theatre-goers who have seen everything ; and among those who never 
OT, if we may use the phrase without offence in this connection, 

hardly ever”—saw the inside of a theatre before, but who have 











determined that this is a piece to which their anti-dramatic scruples 
do not apply. These last surrender themselves to the charmer more 
quickly, but they are not more enthusiastic devotees than the others. 
Perhaps there are those who have got enough of it, and have ceased 
going on that account, but we do not meet them. Turn the conver- 
sation upon Pinafore, and you are more than likely to hear somebody 
say with a laugh, ‘‘I have been to see it five times, and am going 
again to-morrow night.” A lady at the Boston Theatre the other 
night was heard to say to her companion, as soon as the last note on 
the word ‘‘ Eng-lishman ” had died away and the curtain had fallen, 
‘*Once more before it stops here, and ‘then once with the children, 
to the Museum.” Alas! that lady’s once more betokens an irresolu- 
tion on the subject of Pinafore that will lead her far before she stops 
in her headlong career. 

Is it simply a craze? We do not think so. The piece is one of 
the rarest merit. No critic has yet ventured to decry the words or 
the music, or to risk an opinion whether author or composer has done 
the better work. For what the opera professes to be, it is of the 
best quality. The plot is a tissue of the most glaring, but most 
delightful, absurdity, and the idea is carried out in language that 
tickles the ear with its jingle, while it thrusts itself upon the mind 
as most superbly conceived nonsense. As for the music, it is as 
happy a combination of what is correct in art, and what is pleasing 
to the ear, as was ever written. There is not from the opening 
chord to the closing chorus a lapse into musical dulness, nor in the 
whole text a sentence that indicates even a temporary falling away 
from the high level of genuine wit. It is, as a whole, a piece that 
can hardly be uninteresting if it is either sung well or acted well. 
There have been performances in Boston from which one excellence 
or the other was conspicuously absent, yet they continued to draw 
large audiences. When both good qualities are united, as they came 
pleasantly near being in the Boston Theatre company, the attraction 
must be irresistible. Only those can be indifferent to whom gor- 
geous scenic effects and a generous display of female beauty give 
more pleasure than bright music and a text sparkling with wit. 
Pinafore, by its possession of the best qualities of a sung and spoken 
comic play, with nothing to offend against morals or good taste, has 
done more to break down the prejudice against the stage, simply 
because it is the stage, than has been accomplished by all other 
agencies combined in a dozen years. It has succeeded, and deserves 
to succeed, on its own merits ; and the days of its triumph are not 
over, 

——— ae 


AN ODOROUS COMPARISON, 


(By “D, T.” the Younger.) 

We can all understand the favour shown to 
Mignon, but, having taken from Hamlet one scene, 
one cannot easily explain why it keeps possession of 
our stage. This implies no reflection upon M. 
Thomas, save, perhaps, a questioning of the judgment 
which led him to touch the story of the Prince of 
Denmark. Who is sufficient for such a task? We 
can imagine the immense genius of Beethoven grasp- 
ing it in symphony, but even he must have failed had 
he essayed the work in opera, As for M. Thomas, 
f he simply measured himself against the immeasurable, 

® and, but for the one scene above mentioned—which 
@ is not in Shakspeare—he would have failed past 
redemption. The manifestation of Ophelia’s death 
averted such a fate by its beauty and pathos. Here was something 
devised with so much skill, and worked out with so much taste, that 
it could not fail to win universal applause, and we may best describe 
the extent of the favour really enjoyed by saying that six “parts” 
of Hamlet are tolerated for the sake of a seventh. This being the 
case, it follows that the fortune of the opera depends upon the artist 
who plays Ophelia. He who impersonates the Prince is comparatively 
of small account. We care little whether his madness be assumed 
or real. His ‘‘ letting I dare not wait upon I would” never disturbs 
our minds, and he may revenge his father’s spirit or not just as he 

leases. Here, in short, we practically have Hamlet with Hamlet 
eft out, and find no such complete subtraction of interest and vitality 
as the situation is proverbially understood to imply. Give us a sui: 
able Ophelia, and the rest may pass, The Covent Garden manage: 
ment with great good fortune, has been able to do this more or less 
effectually ever since the opera was produced. Beginning with 
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Mdme Nilsson—the Ophelia of all Ophelias—Mr Gye follo ved on 
with Mdlle Sessi, whose clever, if not inspired, performance is still 
remembered, and after her came Mdlle Albani, to show that the part 
lies well within her means, and to excite a hope that, though she 
may — it over to another, she will resume it at the earliest 
moment, 
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AMATEUR SINGERS. 


It is becoming the fashion for amateur singers to appear at concerts 
side by side with professional artists; and to this there can be 
no objection if no distinction is made between those who cultivate 
music partly for its own sake, partly as a means of living, and those 
who cultivate it partly for its own sake and partly as a means of 
display. But amateurs make a point of so describing themselves in 
programmes, either froma wish to makeit clearly understood that they 
donotbelong to the “ profession,” ormore probably from a modest con- 
viction that, putting themselves forward as mere lovers of art, they will 
notbe expected to distinguish themselves equally with professors. It is 
well perhaps that amateurs should have opportunities of testing their 
powers in company with finished artists ; but they have no right to 
claim favour at the hands of the public on the plea that they have 
not completed their studies, and that, if their singing be not all that 
could be desired, they do not propose to live by it. A picture 
exhibition is never opened but it contains works by ‘‘ amateurs ”— 
painters, that is to say, who love art without following it as a pro- 
fession. But the amateur painter is not allowed to notify the fact 
of his being anamateur. The artistic result can alone be considered ; 
and this principle should be applied to singing as well as to painting. 
It would be ridiculous to introduce into the arts the distinction made 
in cricket between ‘‘ gentlemen” and ‘‘ players;” and it is for artists 
to take care that no such distinction be made. Amateur singing is 
for the most part a nuisance. ‘‘ Wine of the country, a friendly 
dinner, and amateur music” are three things which some ingenious 
Frenchman has declared to be peculiarly detestable ; and to get rid 
of amateur music in public places it is only necessary that it should 
not be presented apologetically as the work of amateurs. The 
amateur who achieves genuine success is pretty sure in the end to 
become professional. The amateur, on the other hand, without 
talent, or with talent insufficiently cultivated, should on public 
grounds and in the best interests of art be made short work of. In 
a certain Russian fable the giver of a musical party is made to excuse 
the badness of the music by explaining that his musicians ‘‘ never 
touch wine or spirits;” and it is scarcely less absurd to plead for 
bad singers that they do not (could not, in fact) live by singing. 

Amateurs as a class are well deserving of encouragement, for the 
reason that from among amateurs the ranks of artists are largely 
recruited. Mario, for example, was an amateur before he went 
upon the stage, and gradually came to be recognized as the first 
tenor of his time; and in London during the last few years amateurs, 
ladies as well as gentlemen, have at least attempted to form for 
themselves—and in some cases with success—a genuine artistic 
position. Some of the greatest composers, too, of modern times 
have been amateurs in so far that they have not been obliged to 
regard their art as a source of profit. Art, says Schiller in a well- 
known epigram, 


‘* To some is a mistress, of charms which can never decrease ; 
To others a cow which supplies them with excellent butter and cheese; ’» 


and though no great composer can ever have regarded his art simply 
as a source of cheese and butter, it is a fact that during the last 
fifteen years there have been plenty who count on a good and per- 
manent supply of dairy and other produce, even though they never 
put pen to paper. Not to speak of such composers as the Marquis 
d'Ivry, the late Prince Poniatowski, and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg— 
whose claims to be considered ‘‘ amateurs” must be fully allowed— 
Flotow may be mentioned as a fair specimen of a successful amateur 
composer ; while Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer were both amateurs 
in the sense of having studied their art from love alone, and not 
with a view to money. Meyerbeer’s mother once observed to Heine, 
who mentions the fact in his Lutetia, that her son ‘‘was not obliged 
to compose ;” on which Heine remarks that it would be as rational 
to say that a windmill is ‘‘ not obliged” to turn. The windmill 
does not turn for the sake of turning, nor consciously with the 
object of making flour. It turns because the wind blows; and so, 
argued Heine, the composer produces music—because inspiration 
moves him. After a first success the composer who has begun 
life as an amateur and the composer Ps by hard necessity to 
look to his art for the means of living are in an equally good position, 
Richard Wagner had during the first years of his tife to do hack 
work of all kinds; but for the last quarter of a century or more he 
has been as free to carry out his ideas as Mendelssohn and Meyer- 
eer. 

It would be as absurd, then, as it would be offensive, to divide 
composers into those “obliged” to write and those not ‘‘ obliged,” 
and to maintain that the ‘‘ obliged” will think less of art than those 
who are able to study it for its own sake, Mozart and Beethoven 
always wrote for money.* So, to», did Schubert, though it was 








little enough that his works brought him. lic cannot, for instance, 
be held to have composed Zhe Lrl King for the sake of the few 
thalers which a benevolent publisher gave him—together with the 
recommendation to be less prolific in future. There is not, in short, 
a word to say against amateurs so long as they claim no privilege on 
the score of amateurship. So far, however, as we have been able to 
judge by their performances in concert rooms, their business would 
seem to be, not to sing or play at concerts, but to buy concert 
tickets. Shaver Silver, 
QQ 


THE LAST NIGHT OF THE COMEDIE FRANQAISE.* 
(From the ** Daily Telegraph.” ) 


Altogether this may be regarded as an evening of almost affection- 
ate farewell. Special and very cordial honours were, therefore, 
bestowed on M. Coquelin for his Gringoire, on Mdlle Sarah Bern- 
hardt for her last passionate love scene in Hernani, in which she 
surpassed all her former efforts, and touched the correct note of 
abandonment and intensity again and again; on M, Febvre for his 
recitation of a poem by Coppée; on M. Got for his acting in the new 
play ; and, lastly, on M. Delaunay, Mdlle Croizette, and Mdlle 
Samary, who gave once more L’Etincelle, and kept everyone attentive 
in their seats until past midnight. Even then there appeared to be 
a disinclination to part with the artists who have given us all so much 
pleasure for so many weeks, relieving this dreary wet weather from 
the tortures of depression, and making up for days of gloom with 
evenings of gaiety and excitement. Indeed, had the crowded audi- 
ence been consulted, nothing would have been more satisfactory than 
for the curtain to draw up once more on the full strength of the 
Comedie Frangaise, so that those who a few weeks ago were strangers 
might be bidden farewell as friends. There has been an individual 
but not a collective parting ; still, it is all over, and the order for 
retreat, cannot, unfortunately, be recalled. It is right at this 
moment to record how Mr John Hollingshead has kept his engage- 
ment with the public to the very letter, and further to congratulate 
Mr Mayer, and the officials, on the courteous and efficient manner in 
which they have consistently executed a very difficult task. An 
audience, half French and half English, the varied and various 
interests of subscribers under different rules and regulations, have 
not interfered in the least with that system and smoothness which 
are so appreciated by the public when they enter a theatre. The 
difficult circumstances of the case might, no doubt, have justified an 
exception ; but the vigorous campaign appears to have been conducted 
with unquestionable skill and singular success. It has always been 
part of Mr Hollingshead’s creed to make the public feel at home at 
the Gaiety Theatre; but seldom has the value of it been more 
satisfactorily tested than on the most reeent occasion; and the 
season of French Plays will accordingly be pleasantly remembered 
by all who have had the privilege of enjoying its fruits. 


—~o—. 


THE COMEDIE FRANGAISE IN LONDON. 

Str,—As a number of small and irresponsible French journalists 
—the camp followers of the Comédie Francaise—are very likely to 
publish exaggerated estimates of the receipts of the Gaiety Theatre 
during the late French season, it may be as well to anticipate such 
estimates by giving the exact figures. The 42 performances yielded 
a sum of £19,805 14s. (d. The 36 night representations produced 
an average of £470 for each representation, and the six matinées 
produced a similar average of £466, the general average for the 42 
representations being £472. The largest “house” was £571, when 
Hernani was played ; and the smallest £349, when Jartufe and La 
Joie Fait Peur were played. The Sphinx—much abused by the 
Press—was played three times to an average of £532 each repre- 
sentation, If this is considered a sign of the degradation of public 
taste, it may comfort many people to know that the performances of 
LT’ Avare and the Femmes Savantes, supported in each case by 
L’Etincelle, produced respectively £471 and £479, although they 
contained no ‘‘star” performer and no sensational scene, It is a 
curious fact that L’Ami Fritz —the anti-Malthusian drama, so 
liberally supplied with real food, a real cherry tree, a real pump 
with real water, and all the flesh-pots of the theatrical Egypt— 
should have produced nearly as much in one representation as it 
produced in one week at the Gaiety Theatre in 1877, the chief 
character in each case having been represented by the same actor. 
This is a proof, if any is needed, that the prestige of the Comédie 
Frangaise as a troupe d’ensemble is worth something after all. 

JoHN HoLLINGsHEAD. 





* $0 did Meudeles ahn and Meyerbeerm—D, B, 





* Saturday, July 12, 
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MAELZEL—A RECTIFICATION. 


Malzl (or Maelzel), Johann Nepomuk, born August 15th, 1772, 
died July 21st, 1838, was the son of an organ-builder at Ratisbon, 
who educated him both for his own profession and as a musician. 
At the age of fourteen years the boy stood at the head of the pianists 
of his native city; but his musical talent was surpassed by his 

enius for mechanical invention, which had full scope in his father’s 
actory, where he acquired the remarkable skill which enabled him 
so successfully in his manhood to work out his inventions. In 1792, 
twenty years old, he removed to Vienna, and settled there as music 
teacher. A few months later came Beethoven thither also, but there 
is no record of any intimacy between the two young men for several 
years ; in fact, they moved in such different circles, as to forbid the 
supposition until each had become famous in his own sphere. Then 
their relations, as will be seen, were by no means such as Schindler, 
from lack of information, has described them to have been. 

It is probable that the fame of Strasser’s musical clock led 
Milzl to his first invention—an automaton musical instrument, 
which was the precursor of his panharmonicon. During the 
last years of the century,* while Strasser was perfecting his 
‘Mechanical Orchestra ” in St Petersburg, Milzl supporting himself 
by teaching, was devoting his leisure to his instrument. Strasser 
employed organ pipes; Milzl, trumpets, flutes, drum, cymbals, 
triangle, and metallic strings struck by hammers, as in the piano- 
forte, the melody being usually given to the flutes. His dimensions 
were about 8 feet by 5, and 10 in height. Compositions by Haydn, 
Mozart, and Cresceutini are reported to have been played by it. 
After its completion and public exhibition it was sold to a Hungarian 
nobleman for 3,000 florins. Then came the first panharmonicon— 
similar in construction to the former instrument, but with clarinets, 
violins, and violoncellos added, and with the figure of a trumpeter 
in front which played a march. This was exhibited in 1804-5 at 
Vienna. Heavy weights were the motive power, and the keys were 
touched, as in the music-box and hand-organ, by pegs arranged on 
cylinders, 
pans (of Pressburg in Hungary) died March 26th, 1804, still 
in possession of his famous Automaton (so-called) Chess-player, and 
Malzl soon afterwards purchased it from Kempelen’s son. The 
chess-player and the panharmonicon together made a most attractive 
exhibition, and there is reason to believe that he took both to Paris 
and London in 1805-7.+ That he was in Paris with the musical 
instrument is certain ; for he sold it there in 1807. 

Returned to Vienna, his first work was the justly-famed automaton 
trumpeter, A contemporary writes of its exhibition in a theatre : 
“Herr Malzl sedeaak’ from a tent a handsome, manly, martial 
ex in the uniform of a trumpeter of the Austrian Albert Regiment 
of Cuirassiers, with the trumpet at his mouth, and moved it down 
to the front of the stage. A pressure upon the left shoulder put it 
in operation, and the automaton blew the Austrian Cavalry March, 
with all the signals used by the army, followed by a march and 
allegro by Weigl, with accompaniment of the full orchestra. The 
figure was taken back to the tent, and its dress exchanged for the 
uniform of the dragoons of the French Guard. Pushed again to the 
front, it ag 0 the French Cavalry March and signals, followed by 
a march by Dussek and allegro by Pleyel, also with full orchestra.” 

It was remarked of all the trumpets in Miilzl’s instruments that 
their tones were remarkably powerful and pure; the explanation 
given being that the air supplied was cool and dry, free from the heat 
and moisture of that from a living performer's lungs. We have not 
discovered any account of the peculiar mechanism employed. 

The Emperor Francis now appointed Malzl Court Mechanician, and 
gave him rooms at Schénbrunn, while employed upon some work (not 
recorded) for the Empress, In 1809, Napoleon having taken Vienna, 
took up his be rsa residence in that palace, and is said to have 
played a game of chess with the Kempelen Turk ; the famous Vienna 
chess player, Algeier, concealed in the chest, being probably his actual 
competitor, It was in these years that Malzl constructed those ear- 
trumpets for the deaf Beethoven, which are now preserved in the 
Royal Library at Berlin, and of which one was oll by the composer 
for several years, On leaving Schénbrunn Malzl took rooms for 
& workshop in Stein’s pianoforte factory, on the Glacis near the 
Karl Church, and employed himself in 18]1-12 in the work of 
os Stockel’s musical timekeeper, and the construction of a 
still larger and more perfect panharmonicon, The case was 7 ft. 
RAK... 12 ft, high, in white and gold, and hung with blue and 
ed drapery. 

In the winter of 1812-13 Milzl’s ‘ Art Cabinet,” as his exhibition 
was termed, contained marbles, bronzes, pictures and a great variety 





_* Wurslach is of opirion that Milzl, before beginning this work, had 
visited Paris and London to perfect himéelf as a mechanical artist, 
f Perhaps files of London journals of those years may settle the point. 











of mechanical curiosities, the productions of other artists, together 
with apparatus for scientific experiments—notably, a powerful 
electrical machine. But the prime attractions were the trumpeter 
—which Mialzl accompanied upon the pianoforte, and the new 
anharmonicon. ‘This played Cherubini’s overture to Lodoiska, 

aydn’s Military Symphony, and the overture and a chorus from 
Handel’s Alexander’s Feast. As each work was set upon a separate 
cylinder, the range of pieces was only limited by the number which 
its inventor had patience to complete. Beethoven at this time was 
sadly reduced in his pecuniary circumstances by the operation of the 
finance patent of 1811; and, his acquaintance with Malzl having 
ripened to intimacy, he thought seriously of accompanying the 
mechanician to London, in 1812. Mélzl, however, deferred the 
journey that he might execute a new work that had taken possession 
of his imagination—the famous ‘‘ Conflagration of Moscow ;” while 
Beethoven was detained by the bad health of his brother, Carl 
Caspar. Before the close of 1813 Milzl had completed the ‘ Confla- 
gration,” had added to the pieces of the panharmonicon an ‘‘ Echo,” 
composed for his former instrument by Cherubini, two or three 
marches by the young pianist, Ignaz Moscheles, &c., and bad so far 
perfected Stockel’s timebeater, that Salieri, Beethoven, Weigl, and 
other leading composers of the capital gave it their public 
approval and recommendation, It was named ‘‘The Musical 
Chronometer.” In its construction it had nothing in common with 
the now well-known metronome; ignorance of which fact led 
Schindler into inextricable confusion in his biography of Beethoven 
—it being the chronometer with its ‘‘ta, ta, ta,” that gave 
Beethoven the idea of the famous movement of his Eighth Symphony. 


(To be continued, ) 


0 - - 


MANNHEIM. 
( Correspondence. ) 


The Ninth Musical Festival of the Middle Rhine, with which is 
combined the fiftieth anniversary of the Mannheim Musical Associa- 
tion, will be celebrated here on the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th inst., 
Herr V. Lachner, of Carlsruhe, officiating as conductor. The 
vocalists will comprise, besides other artists, Mdme M. Kélle- 
Murjahn, Herren Staudigl and Strill, all, like Herr Lachner, from 
Carlsruhe. At the second concert Herr Jean Becker will play 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto. The chorus, recruited from Darm- 
stadt, Mayence, and Mannheim, from Alzey, Bensheim, Carlsruhe, 
Heidelberg, and Worms, will number some 700 singers, male and 
female, The band, with only 120 members, is comparatively weak, 
but comprises some fine musicians. The following is the programme 
as at present determined :—Saturday, the 27th July, at 5 pm., 
Grand rehearsal for the first concert ; at 8 p.m., Garden Festival in 
the reserved part of the Grand-Ducal Garden. Sunday, tle 27th 
inst., 9 a.m., Preliminary rehearsal for second concert; at 6 p.m., 
First concert ; Haydn’s Creation. Monday, the 28th inst , at 9 am., 
Grand rehearsal for the second concert; at 4 p m., Second concert ; 
Overture to Hymont, Beethoven: Air by Handel (Herr soggy ob 
Songs (Mdme Kélle); Beethoven’s Violin Concerto (Herr Jean 
Becker) ; Duet from Spohr’s Jessonda (Mdme Kolle and Herr Striil); 
Symphony, No. 2, in D major, Brahms, Part II. Die erste 
Walpurgienacht, Mendelssohn; at 9 p.m., Ball in the Saalbau. 
Tuesday, the 29th inst., Excursion to Heidelberg. R. W, 








ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuunrspay Evenine, Jury 17th:i— 

Organ Concerto (F major) a ane we = Handel, } 
Andante in G, from the Fourth Symphony Haydn, 
Chorus, “‘ La Carita” .., ies ‘he tee wee Rossini. 
Fantasia on a Chorale ... tee eee eee H, Smart, 
Funeral March ... W. T. Best. 
Overture, Fidelio Beethoven, 

Sarurpay Arrernooy, Juty 19th:— 
Fantasia and Fugue (G minor)... 0. tees Bethy 
Andante from the First Symphony _.... ue ws Mendelssohn. 
Allegro Cantabile (F minor) eu a C. M. Widor. 
Air with Variations and Finale ... aes ves I. Smart. 
Funeral March .. ar ave ase os os W.T. Best. 
Overture, Euryanthe Weber. 
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On Change—in great haste. 


Dr Surppine (breathless), —And Ruy Blas ! 

Dr Quince (breathless). —On Saturday—well ? 

Dr Saiprinc.—Did nothing strike you ? 

Dr Quince.—Only an idea 

Dr Suiprine (vividly).—Explain. 

Dr Quince.—I saw H. Irving in a box. 

Dr Surprinc.—Well ? 

Dr Quince.—Well, indeed !— 

What a Ruy he would be! 

Dr SHIPPING (vividly).—And Sarah ? 

Dr Quince.—Ah !— 

Such a Queen I’ve never seen ! 

Dr Suiprine.—Ho !— 

That Queen of Spain deserves to reign. 

Dr Qurince.—With whom for mate ? 

Dr Suiprine.—Ha !— 

None but Irving is deserving ! 

Dr Quince.—Hi !— 

For such a Queen 
And such a King 
All the Bells 

On earth would ring ! 

Dr Surprinc.—Stop. Bells don’t rhyme with Queen. 

Dr Quincr (angrily).—Fudge! Not Leopold Lewis, but Sarah 
Bernhardt, Belle of Relles— 

A Queen more bright 
Than any Light. 

Dr SHipPpING.—Queen of Sheen! Quince, you're mad, or you're 
in love—— 

Dr Quince.—As with a dove! Hear her voice ! 

Dr Suipprinc.—I hear—it’s choice. 

Dr Quince.—Listen 

Thorne remarked a little sigh 
At the end of Hernant. 

Dr Suiprinc.—Heu ! 

Oh my eye, ’tuas exquisite, 
’"Nough to put one in a fit. 

Dr Quince.—Fytte ? 

Dr Surprinc.—Yes, fit, which having no e at all, rhymes with 
exquisite, the final e of which is mute. 

IR Quince.—But Coquelin, in the speech to Sallust ? 

Dr Suiprinc.—Ah, yes—about woman. That woman was Sarah, 
Queen of Spain—Queen of Queens, she of Sheba included. 

Dr Quince.—He rolls out the last word of each line like the 
gradual dying away of a thunder-clap, dwelling on the final e¢, as if 
the clap were ‘bout to ’gin again-—— 

Dr SHIPPING (interrupting him).—As if the emphatic articulation 
of the prose ‘‘e muet” made all the difference ‘twixt prose and verse ! 
Rachel never did that-—— 

Dr Quince.—-Nor does ‘‘ the divine Sarah, about whom we all 
went wrong "——= 





Dr Surprinc.—About whom they are ail going wrong. Her 
last e is something so sweetly unachieved that one feels tempted to 
pursue her through the world, if only to hear the end of it, from lips 
out of which nothing but music flows ! 

Dr Quince.—You touch me, Shipping, my boy! 
eloquent (weeps). Excuse. 

Dr Surprinc.—Why excuse? On Saturday, morning and even- 
ing, I, obdurate sinner, wept lamentably. At morn I saw and heard 
that peerless Queen of Spain, and beheld J. Irving in the box. At 
eve I saw and heard that peerless Dofia Sol, and beheld not J. Irving 
in the box—— 

Dr Quincz (interrupting him).—He was then coaxing Ophelia “ to 
a Nunnery ”—— 

Dr Surprinc.—Shelley, the poet of Marlow, one of Sarah’s 
kindred, musing in dejection near Naples, says, piteously :— 

** T could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care, 
Which I have borne and still must bear !” 

Dr Quince.—And you could have done the same ? 

Dr Suipeinc.—A thousand times eg! Why was I not Arcturus, 
allowed to shine for a brief period through the nucleus of a comet 
far surpassing in lustre Him of ’58? 

Dr prota -thineten, old horse, calm thyself. 
at thy behoof. 

Dr Sutppinc.—Quince, I thank thee ; but I never shall hear that 
voice again—that sweet, low, gently undulating voice. Did Thorne 
say that about the soft last sigh in Hernani ? 

Dr Quince.—He did. 

Dr Suipring.—Then shall he be henceforth called James Thorne. 
I'd liefer be rose in his button-hole than thorn in his side. Thorne, 
thou art a poet born ! 

Dr Quince.—Nascitur non fit. 


You are 


Quince is always 


Amen ! 
[ Exeunt severally, in great haste. 


eee ey) 


To Adelina Patti. 


Qual dubbio sei bei vezzi di Rosina 

Di tal possente amor ferir Lindoro? 

Allor ch’io miro te, donna divina, 

Allor non t'amo sol, cara, tadoro ! 4. y. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Royat AcapEMy oF Music.—The competition for the Lucas 
Medal for composition was decided on Monday. The examiners 
were Messrs G. A. Osborne, C. Pinsuti, and Chas, I, Stephens 
(chairman). There were nine candidates, and the medal was 
awarded to Arthur G. Thomas, 





ProFessor Joun K. Parnn, of Harvard University (U.S.), one 
of the most distinguished of contemporary American musicians, is 
paying a short visit to this country on his way to the Continent. 
It is a pity that he should have arrived so late in the season. One 
of his orchestral works (symphonies especially) would have been 
right welcome amid the deluge of pretentious rubbish with which 
we have been for some time overwhelmed. It would, at all events, 
have acted as an antidote, Professor Paine being a musician of the 
health-restoring kind. 





Tue newly elected directors of the Philharmonic Society are 
Sir Julius Benedict, Messrs W. H. Cummings, F. B. Jewson, 
Walter Macfarren, Arthur O'Leary, William Dorrell, and Charles 
E, Stephens. (Bravissimi !—an excellent committee.—®. %.) 





Tue deaths of the following composers occurred in the month 
of July :—Jean-Jacques Rousseau, on the 3rd, 1778 ; Carl Czerny, 
on the 15th, 1857; Michele Carafa, on the 26th, 1872; Robert 
Schumann on the 29th, 1856; and Johann Sebastian Bach, on the 
30th, 1750, 





Tu death of Henry Smart, one of England’s most admirable 
musicians, will rob Leeds of the honour of producing a master- 
iece. Mr Smart had undertaken, at the wish of the Leeds Musical 
estival Committee, to write a new secular cantata, which would 
have been produced at the Festival next year. Closely identified 
with Leeds—especially as chief designer of our magnificent Town 
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Hall organ—Mr Smart was unhappily prevented from carrying 
out one of the foremost objects of his later years. Ever since 
1858, when the Town fall and organ were “opened,” he 
cherished the idea of giving his magnum opus at a Leeds Musical 
Festival. At two previous festivals unforeseen obstacles prevented 
his complying with the wishes of the Festival Committee. In 
1877 he had actually sketched out his work, but a domestic event 
intervened to stop its progress. Only a few weeks ago he warmly 
embraced the offer of the Committee to produce it in 1880, adding 
that “he intended it to be the best thing he had ever written.” 
Alas! that a few weeks should find this great and genial composer 
laid in the tomb !—Leeds Express, July 14, 1879. 





AN almost entirely unknown art-treasure has just become public 
property through the medium of photography. It isan authentic 
portrait of Mozart taken from life, and belongs to Herr Eckert, 
Capellmeister at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, having been given 
him by his foster-father, Friedrich Forster, the friend and com- 
rade of Theodor Kérner in the famous Liitzow Corps. It differs 
in many particulars from the present so-called likenesses, which 
have gradually become more and more vulgarized, of the immor- 
tal master. Mozart is represented in the costume of the period, 
with huge coat collar, shirt frill, and hair brushed back off the 
forehead and gathered into a cue. The features are more refined 
than those in other pictures and busts, and are remarkable for a 
sort of hectic look. The nose is somewhat large and, like the 
whole of the under half of the face, rather prominent. What 
most commands attention are the broad, massive, musician-like 
forehead and, above all, the magical charm of the eyes. Out of 
these streams genius, fascinating and unmistakable. 





Herr Ferpinanp GumBerr publishes in the Neue Berliner 
Musikzeitung the annexed statistical returns of the season, which 
terminated on the 13th ult. at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 
From the 25rd of August, 1878, to the date just mentioned, there 
were 219 operatic performances. These do not include four con- 
certs given by the youthful violinist, Louis Dengremont, assisted 
by some members of the orchestra, nor plays with independent 
music, such as Antigone, Preziosa, &c. The 219 performances 
were performances of 5:3 works by 26 different composers. The 
novelties were Ekkehardt, four acts, Abert; Armin, five acts, 
H. Hofmann; and Feramors, three acts, Anton Rubinstein, Lo- 
hengrin was performed 133 times; Armin, 11; Tannhiuser, 9; 
Fidelio, Le Prophite, La Muette, Il Trovatore, and Les Huguenots, 
7 each; Don Juan, Der Freischiitz, Der flieyende Holliinder, Hans 
Heiling, and Ekkehardt, 6 each; Le Nozze di Figaro, Die Meister- 
singer, Templer und Jiidin, Die lustigen Weiber, Feramors, Mar- 
garethe,and La Fille du Régiment, 5 each; Das goldene Kreuz, 
Die Zauberflite, Titus, Die Maccabier, Les deux Journées, Fra 
Diavolo, Le Domino Noir, Le Postillon de Longjumeau, and La 
Traviata, 4 each ; Euryanthe, Das Feldlager in Schlesten, Stradella, 
Martha, Aida, and La Juive, 3 each; Belmonte und Constanze, 
Cosi fan Tutte, Iphigenia in Tauris, Oberon, Das Nachtlager in 
Granada, Jessonda, Fernando Cortez, Le Lac des Fées, La Dame 
Blanche, Hamlet (the fourth act only on one occasion), Guzllawme 
Tell, Ernani, Lucrexia Borgia, and Olympia, twice each ; Robert- 
le-Diable, L’ Africaine, Le Macon, and Lucia di Lammermoor, once 
each, Of the above performances, R. Wagner claims 33 with 4 
works; Mozart, 23 with 6; Meyerbeer, 19 with 5; Auber, 18 with 
5; Verdi, 16 with 4; Weber, 11 with 3; Marschner, 11 with 2; 
Hofmann, 11 with 1; Rubinstein, 9 with 2; Donizetti, 8 with 3; 
Beethoven, 7 with 1; Flotow,6 with 2; Abert, 6 with 1 ; Gounod, 
5 with 1; Nicolai, 5 with 1; Cherubini, 4 with 1; Spontini, 4 
with 2; Adam, 4 with 1; Briill,4 with 1; Halévy, 3 with 1; 
be Rossini, Boieldieu, Thomas, Kreutzer, and Spohr, each 2 
with 1. 


Mone CuristivE Nitsson made her last appearance for the 
present season at Her Majesty's Theatre on Monday evening, in 
the opera of Mignon. 


THERE will, it is said, be Promenade Concerts at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, under the direction of Sig. Arditi, to begin about the 
same time as those at Covent Garden, under Mr Arthur Sullivan. 
At which theatre shall the pianoforte-loving public hear Miss 
Bessie Richards? At one and the other would be the general 
Wish ; at one or the other may be taken for granted, 











CONCERTS, 


Friorat Hari.—The last, for the present season, of Mr Gye’s opera 
concerts took place on Saturday afternoon, and the public by attend- 
ing in large numbers, showed that they were not tired of them. It 
is more than ever clear that these entertainments meet a want felt 
by very many—by those, fo: example, who have scruples about 
witnessing a stage performance, and by others who, living on the 
outskirts of a ‘‘ province covered with houses,” find its centre hard 
to reach, and returning still more difficult, after night has fallen. Of 
musical value opera concerts can, from the nature of the case, possess 
little ; but they serve to while away an hour pleasantly, and at the 
same time gratify a harmless and natural wish to see the heroines 
and heroes of lyric drama out of the region of romance and away 
from the glare of the footlights. Those who are attracted by them 
need not fear their being abandoned. The season just closed, while the 
successor of many which equalling in popularity, was also the 
precursor of many others destined to like good fortune. A notice of 
the chief features in Saturday’s concert must necessarily begin with 
reference to Mdme Adelina Patti, who was, as usual, a ‘“‘ bright, 
particular star,” if not something more of a luminary than any mere 
starcan be. Mdme Patti first joined Messrs Radcliff and Young, in 
the trio for voice and two flutes, which is so conspicuous a feature of 
Meyerbeer’s L’ Etoile du Nord. Well as the flautists played, the 
vocalist rivalled the precision and neatness of their execution, adding 
to these and other mechanical qualities a charm no instrument of 
man’s device can possibly approach. We scarcely need observe that 
the piece was encored and repeated. Subsequently Mdme Patti 
sang ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” in a manner which went to the hearts 
of her hearers, whose applause she acknowledged by giving ‘‘ Within 
a mile o’ Edinbro’ toon,” whereupon the audience—in a mood of 
justifiable, because strongly provoked, unreasonableness—demanded 
a third ballad. The favourite artist promptly complied, and having 
sung ‘‘Comin’ through the rye,” took farewell of the Floral Hall 
public, whom she left ‘“‘shut up in measureless content.” Among 
other of the afternoon’s successes was that of Mdme Scalchi, in “ Oh ! 

mio figlio,’ from Le Prophéte, of Mdlle Thalberg, in ‘‘ Ernani 
Involami,” of Mdlle Schou, in ‘Gli angui d’Inferno,” of Signor 
Nicolini, in ‘‘Good-bye, Sweetheart,” of M. Lassalle, in his beautiful 
song from Le Roi de Lahore, and of Signor Graziani, in a romance, 

‘To t’amero.” All these were encored with more or less enthusiasm 
by an audience who seemed as though they could not possibly have 
enough. Besides the artists just named, Mdlle Pasqua, Mdlle 
Turolla, Signor Gayarré, and M. Maurel received tokens of approval 
not more emphatic than deserved. So, with due honour, ended the 

Floral Hall concerts of the present year.—D. 7’. 

Roya, Abert Hatit.—A morning concert, supported by the 
artists of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and conducted by Sir Julius 
Benedict, took place in this hall on Wednesday with great success. 
The immense building was well filled, and the highest appreciation 
shown of performances and selections, which were none the less 
welcome because, for the most part, familiar. Among the “stars ” 
of the occasion was Mdme Christine Nilsson, who, having never 
played Semiramide upon our stage, showed herself a perfect mistress 
of the Assyrian queen’s most exacting air. Indeed, so successful 
was Mdme Nilsson in “ Bel raggio,” that she was twice re-called to 
the platform. Subsequently the favourite artist joined Mdme 
Trebelli in the pretty, if — duet, ‘‘Canta la Serenata,” from 
Boito’s Mefiatofee. This, as when sung by the same ladies in St 
James’s Hall at Sir J. Benedict’s concert, had to be repeated. 
But Mdme Nilsson’s greatest triumph came with her renderin 
of some Swedish melodies — quaint and charming themes we 
adapted, as thus given, to excite enthusiasm. ot only had 
she to return and repeat the last of them, but to return a 
second time, then substituting, with graceful tact, ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” which, if not English in origin, is so by adoption. Mdme 
Gerster’s contributions were the ‘‘Shadow Song,” from Dinorah, 
brilliantly delivered and encored, and the well known duet ‘ Teco il 
serba,” from Balfe’s 7'alisman, in which she was efficiently supported 
by Signor Campanini, who divided the honours awarded to an excel- 
lent performance. Miss Kellogg was re-called after the Polonaise in 
Mignon, and more or less flattering notice was bestowed upon Mdlle 
Van Zandt in ‘‘ O luce di quest’anima,” Mdlle Marie Roze in “ Robert 
toi que j’aime,” Mdme Trebelli in ‘‘ Non pii mesta” (encored), and 
Mdme Tremelli in ‘‘Fanciulle che il core.” The gentlemen who 
took in the concert, besides Signor Campanini, were MM. 
Fancelli, Roudil, Galassi, Franceschi, and Behrens, each of whom 
was heard in a popular air. The chorus of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
rendered important service, and altogether the concert passed off to 
the manifest satisfaction of its huge audience. D. 

S1enor Luier Arprt1.—Signor Arditi’s annual concert depends so 
much for its success on the exertions of operatic artists that one 





thinks of it naturally in connection with operatic performances, 
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Among the distinguished vocalists who this year took part in the 
entertainment were Mdlles Etelka Gerster, Minnie Hauk, Ambre, 
and Valleria, Miss Purdy, Mdmes Lablache and_ Trebelli, 
Signors Campanini, Frapoli, and Galassi. Nor must Mdlle Giulietta 
Arditi, the eminent conductor’s richly endowed, skilfully trained 
daughter, be forgotten ; for there was no more agreeable feature in 
the concert than the singing and ve of this highly promisin 
young lady. Hitherto Mdlle Arditi has been more frequently hearc 
as a reciter than as a singer. But she possesses a genuine lyrical 
talent, more likely to be effective when moniioned through the 
singing than through the speaking voice ; and she now wants nothing 
except increased power to take high rank among vocalists. She sang 
with taste and refinement a new composition, called ‘‘ La Preghiera 
dell’ Orfanella ”’—ominous title, but fortunately without real signifi- 
cance, since it is the work of Mdlle Arditi’s living and exceedingly 
active father. Other songs by this same hyperprolific master were 
introduced for the first time, mostly in waltz or polka form, a ‘‘ vocal 
polka” sung with exquisite neatness by Mdlle Gerster bidding fair 
to become as popular as was some twenty years ago the polka from 
Alary’s Tre Noze—closely associated with the memory of the 
never-to-be-enough-regretted Angiolina Bosio. The concert included 
a certain amount of instrumental music. Thus, Signor Tito Mattei 
played, with all due effect, several of his popular pianoforte pieces ; 
Miss Marion Beard, one of the most accomplished harpists of the 
day, was heard with Miss Bessie Richards, one of the most accom- 
plished pianists of the day, in a duet for harp and piano, on motives 
from Lucrezia Borgia; and Miss Richards herself gave a powerful 
and brilliant performance of Liszt’s difficult fantasia on the Spinning 
Song from The Flying Dutchman. There is charm in the mere touch 
of this gifted young gentlewoman. Shaver Silver. 

Mr Cart Bonrer, from the Royal Operas, Dresden and Stutt- 
gart (a son of Max Bohrer, the once famous violoncellist), gave his 
annual concert on Saturday morning, June 28th, at Ladbroke Grove, 
the residence of Mr and Mrs John Dennistoun Wood. Schubert’s 
‘*Erlkénig,” a duet from J Puritani, *‘ Il rival” (with Signor Monari 
Rocca), and the quartet from Martha, ‘‘ Mezza notte” (with Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mdlle Victoria de Bunsen, and Signor Urio), were 
the only pieces in which Mr Carl Bohrer exhibited his fine bass 
voice and musicianly talent. These, however, were enough to set 
both off to advantage. His capacity as an instructor was favourably 
evidenced by the artistic manner in which his pupil, Miss Keith, 
sang Giordani’s ‘‘ Caro mio ben” and Hiller’s ‘‘ Wenn ich ein Vég- 
lein wir,” and by the true expression with which another of his 
pupils, Miss Emily Dashwood, gave Spohr’s ‘‘ Rose softly blooming.” 
Songs were falso ‘contributed by Misses Josephine Sherrington 
and Kate Leipold, Mdme Edith Wynne, Messrs Shakespeare and 
Maybrick. Signor Tito Mattei played two of his own most 
brilliant pianoforte pieces—‘‘ Espoir” (Mélodie variée) and ‘‘ Féte 
Champétre ;” M. Albert contributed an agreeable Morceau de 
Salon for violoncello, Herr J. Ludwig a Ballade and Polonaise for 
violin, by Vieuxtemps, and Mr Oberthiir his admirable solo, ‘‘ Sou- 
venir de Londres,” how well may be easily understood. 

Mp.LE Lota DE Bernis, an accomplished harpist from Madrid, 
gave a concert at Steinway Hall on Monday morning, July 14th, 
under the patronage of the Spanish Ambassador, the Marchioness of 
Santurge, and the Countess of Bajona. Mdlle de Bernis, who at one 
time studied under Félix Godefroid, is now Professor at the Con- 
servatoire of Madrid. With such credentials it is not surprising that 

a large and appreciative audience was attracted. Her performances 
comprised Godefroid’s ‘‘Mélancolie” (étude caractéristique), and 
‘‘ Marche triomphale du Roi David,” the duet on themes from Faust 
for harp and pianoforte by Mr John Thomas and Sir Julius Benedict 
(associated with Sir Julius), and the last-named composer's Romance 
for harp, violin, and piano (with Signor Erba and the author). 
Madlle de Bernis was eminently successful in all. Her tone is bright 
and full, as was shown in Godefroid’s ‘‘ Mélancolie,” her execution 
clear and _ brilliant, as was proved in the ‘Marche triomphale.” 
Mdlle de Bernis was warmly applauded, and called for at the end of 
each display. The singers were Mdlles Franchi, Elliott, and Le 
Brun, Mr Bernard Lane, Signors Bonetti and Carrion, who agreeably 
varied the programme, Mr Kuhe and Sir Julius Benedict were the 
accompanists. 

THE annual matinée of Mr Brinley Richards, in which his amateur 
and professional pupils usually take part, was held at Langham Hall 
on Tuesday, July 15. We can justly say that more or less ability 
was exhibited on both sides; some pupils, indeed, showed consider- 
able attainments, both in the vocal and instrumental line, reflecting 
credit on their eminent preceptor, Among the more advanced were 
Misses Meyrick, Samuel, Hudson, Hemmerde, Armstrong, and 
Wood, the last of whom played Ascher’s transcription of ‘ Alice, 
where art thou?” with equal facility and taste. Mr Brinley 
Richards himself enriched the programme with choice selections 





from J. 8. Bach, Chopin, and Henselt, besides a graceful romance 
(‘The Vision”) and a spirited tarantella of his own. Vocal pieces 
were contributed by Mrs Constance Arnott (a clever student in the 
Royal Academy of Music), Mdlle Lebasi, Miss Ambler, Messrs 
Shakespeare, George, and Barton McGuckin. A solo and quartet by 
Mr Brinley Richards, ‘‘In the hour of my distress,” was received 
with marked approval. In this the solo parts were assigned to Miss 
Spencer Jones, another promising débutante, her associates being 
Miss Ambler, Messrs George and Shakespeare. The concert ter- 
minated with G. A. Macfarren’s spirited trio, ‘‘ Earl Haldane’s 
Daughter.” It was altogether an entertainment of interest, as 
denoting so much fair promise. 

Miss Lorrre VALENTIN’s concert at Langham Hall on Tuesday 
evening, July 15th, was fully and fashionably attended. The con- 
cert giver, a young and interesting débutante, gave the scena from 
Oberon, ‘* Ocean, thou mighty monster,” ‘‘La ci darem la mano” 
(with Mr Thurley Beale), and Mr Millard’s ballad, ‘‘ Waiting!” 
obtaining applause and a call after each. Miss Valentin was assisted 
by Miss Warwick and Mr A. Raimont, vocalists; Mr Benjamin 
Wells, flautist; and Mr A. Greiffenhagen, violoncellist. Miss 
Carrie Lawrence recited, with excellent effect, Dr Croft’s ‘‘ Jane 
Conquest” and Mr E. Coller’s ‘A Stroller’s Story.” Mr Edwin 
Shute and Mr F, A. Jewson accompanied the songs. 


—o—. 
PROVINCIAL. 

BIRMINGHAM (from a Correspondent).—Dr Swinnerton Heap has 
written a concert-overture, which is to be produced at our approach- 
ing Festival.—Z. 

Lreps.—Yesterday the lovers of really good organ music had a 
genuine treat, Dr Spark devoting the whole of his programme 
to the works of the late Henry Smart. The arrangement was an 
excellent one, and we need hardly say that the Send of thirty 
years did full justice to the works of the deceased. The most in- 
teresting number was a postlude in E flat, written for The Organist’s 
penis Journal, and the last composition of Mr Smart. It is a 
most clever and elaborate composition, the work of a thorough 
musician and master of the organ, and of such dignity that a first 
hearing would hardly justify a critical analysis. Instead of playing 
an allegretto set down in the programme, Dr Spark played a hymn 
written by the late composer. Owen Meredith says, in a beautiful 
poem, ‘‘ There is no death.” In the case of the great musician there 
is none. His mortal body sleeps for a time, but his sublime thoughts 
cannot die.— Yorkshire Post and Leeds Intelligencer, July 16th. 

———)-—— 


THE LATE MR HENRY SMART. 

The remains of this esteemed musical composer were interred on 
Friday at the new Hampstead Cemetery. 

The funeral procession, which was very long, consisted of Mr 
Henry Smart, jun., Mr. E. Smart, Mrs Smart, Mrs Sowter, Mr and 
Mrs Callons, Herr H. Joachim, Mr Frank Hayter, Mr Best, Mr 
Smurthwaite, Mr Enoch, Mr and Mrs McCall, Mr Osborne, Mr 
Callcott, Rev. Mr Bradbury, Mr T. Bradbury, Mr M. Erasmus 
Wesley, Mr C. J. Frost, Dr Spark, &c. Deputations from the 
following societies also attended : Mr E. J. Hopkins, Professor Scott, 
Mr Bradbury Turner, Bursar, and Mr J. Stedman, Hon. Sec., Trinity 
College, London ; Mr Turpin and Mr Stephens, College of Organists, 
&c. The Philharmonic Society was also represented, and the 
carriages of several friends of the deceased were in attendance. 

The coffin was of English elm, polished with handsome brass 
fittings, and covered with wreaths of flowers sent by numerous friends. 

The inscrintion was as follows :—- 





Henry Smart. 
Born 25 October, 1812. Died 6 July, 1879, 





~The funeral arrangements were entrusted to the Reformed Funerals 
Company, 53, City Road, E.C. 
July 16th, 1879. 








Lyons.—The new Théatre-Bellecour will open on the 5th Septem: 
ber with a dramatic performance, and the representatives of the 
Paris press will receive invitations. On the 10th January, 1880, the 
drama will make way for a the particular work selected being 
Le = de Lahore, with M. Lassalle, engaged at 12,000 francs a 
mon 
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SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


No one can deny that M. Garnier built a magnificent staircase at 
the Grand Opera, but a staircase is not the be-all and the end-all 
in a theatre, and we must regret that the clever architect did not 
devote a little more attention to the auditorium and less to the 
means of reaching it. The new Operahouse may be very charming to 
look at, with its gilding, its paintings, its rare marbles, and so on, 
but the singers and the public have good grounds for complaining 
of it acoustically. This is a long admitted fact, despite the 
vigorous denials which at first greeted it, and, with the advent of a 
new management, steps are about to be taken for remedying the 
present unsatisfactory state of things. A few days since, M. 
Vaucorbeil had an interview with the President of the Republic. 
A great deal was said about improving the sonority of the house. 
M. Vaucorbeil does not favour the advancing of the proscenium, as 
some have suggested. He would advise simply doing away with 
the stage-boxes, and throwing forward the orchestra at the sacri- 
fice of one row of stalls. The stage-boxes, however, are worth 
66,000 francs, and a row of stalls brings in 80,000, only one half 
of which, or 40,000 francs, would be recovered by converting a row 
of pit-seats into stalls. This makes a total loss of 106,09) frances, 
to which must be added 22,000 francs, the value of the avant-scéne 
it would be requisite to appropriate as the managerial box. The 
total loss, therefore, necessitated in consequence of the architect’s 
thinking more of the outside of his theatre than the in, or at least 
of the part to which, with the stage, all the rest should have been 
subordinated, is, according to the present calculation, 128,000 
francs annually. Of course, M. Vaucorbeil is not to blame for the 
bad qualities, acuustically, of the theatre, in the erection of which 
he had no share, and, therefore, he not unnaturally asks to be 
repaid the outlay he will be compelled to make. In all probability, 
the Chamber will vote him the amount he may claim.—After the 
last six-monthly examination of the ballet classes, M. Halanzier 
presented Mad. Dominique with the gold laurel wreath offered by 
her former pupils. In doing so, he thanked her, on her retirement, 
for the efficient manner in which she had so long performed the 
duties of her responsible position, as professor of the upper 
dancing classes. Mad. Zina Mérante has been appointed by M. 
Vaucorbeil to succeed her. 

The sum for which the repairs at the Opéra-Comique can be 
carried out is, according to the experts whose opinion was taken, 
498,417 francs and 79 centimes. When public money is only too 
often recklessly squandered, it is quite refreshing to notice how 
carefully the authors of the estimate must have taken even the 
smallest trifle into consideration, so as to be able to state, not loosely 
and vaguely that the bill would amount to 498,417 francs, there 
or thereabouts, but exactly to 498,417 francs and 79 centimes ! 
The Journal Offciel, in which these marvellously accurate gentle- 
men publish their report, says that the state of the Salle Favart 
is simply disgraceful. The paintings in the saloon, in the lobbies, 
and on the staircases have long since faded away; the hangings 
are in shreds ; the wood of the seats is worm-eaten ; the velvet of 
the chairs and benches is threadbare and torn; the stage and the 
flooring in every part of the house is rotten; while, lastly, the 
state of the gas piping and burners is such as to inspire great 
anxiety. Not very long ago, as may be recollected, the supports 
of the chandelier broke, and it was only by a miracle that this was 
not followed by a terrible disaster. One thing is certain, the Salle 
Favart will not be repaired and renovated before it wanted it. 

MM. Martinet and Husson are still forming their company 
for the projected Théitre-Lyrique, but the engagements are 
conditional on the Chamber’s voting a sum of money towards 
resuscitating the theatre in question. Meanwhile, M. Millet, who 
also proposes to start an “‘ Opéra-Populaire,” notwithstanding that 
the two gentlemen just mentioned have registered the title, or 
something nearly resembling it, has already engaged his official 
staff.—Owing to the rainy season, the theatres now open are doing 
nearly as well as they would do in winter. One night last wee 
the Porte-Saint-Martin took 5,520 francs; the Gymnase, 3,600; 
the Palais-Royal, 4,000; the Théitre des Arts, 1,020; and the 
Théatre des Nations, 5,030, Those managers who have closed 
their doors must regret their precipitation. 








The Testimonial Fund for Mr Henry Marston, amounting to over 
£380, has been handed over to the veteran actor, 





A SOVEREIGN DILETTANTE AND HIS COURT IN 1568.* 
(Continued from page 433. ) 

But we have strayed far from Duke Wilhelm of Bavaria, to 
whom it is time we should return, as the kettle-drums and trumpets 
announce the dessert, during which, for the sake of'a little variety, 
several four-part pieces, written by composers of his chapel, were 
performed in virtue of Orlando's orders. All were highly success- 
ful, and the author of the German programme with Trojano 
in remarking that the noble company repeatedly left off eating 
for the purpose of listening to them. Such a banquet should 
naturally be followed by a ball. And there was a ball, opened by 
the four chamberlains, staff of office in hand. Trojano gives 
copious details concerning the different figures of the dances, but 
it would carry us too far were we to repeat them. We will con- 
tent ourselves by saying that the German engraving shows us the 
orchestra, which is composed of loud-sounding instruments, such 
as drums, trumpets, and oboes, After enumerating so many 
admirable courses, the narrator was fully justified in inviting 
himself, in his turn, to a succulent supper. do he naively finishes 
his dialogue by saying to Marinio: “ But come; my dear Isabella 
is yonder on the balcony with a great appetite, and we must not 
keep her waiting.” arly on the morning of the 23rd February 
a solemn six-part mass was performed. The festivities of the day 
consisted of masquerades, ballets, banquets, and dancing. I will 
leave the reader to decide for himself whether music had not 
a large share in all this; but Trojano is less explicit than in the 
previous dialogue. The performances included ballets after the 
German fashion, accompanied by dance music, and there was 
tilting at the ring, all the tilters being masked. Then Agrippa 
and Regulus were beheld advancing on a triumphal car covered 
with crimson velvet, and surrounded by five musicians playing the 
viola. The Arch-Duke Ferdinand impersonated Agrippa, and 
the high-born Giulio Riva, Regulus. Four superb white horses 
dragged the car. Then came Bacchus on his cask, while before 
him a countryman and a countrywoman danced a comic ballet 
after the German fashion, causing all the assembly to cry with 
laughter. After the repast the masquerade on foot began, starting 
with a sumptuous procession of eight persons, preceded by eight 
instrumentalists playing an air @ /a padouane. The Duke and his 
illustrious bride danced the picturesque and varied figures of the 
final ballet, and then everyone retired to rest. At mass, on the 
24th, four voices of the chapel sang an admirable quartet. The 
mass, a seven-part one, was by Orlando de Lassus ; but, in honour 
of the noble pair, two other compositions were executed ; one, for 
six voices, sang the happy day; the other, for eight, celebrated 
the glory of marriage ; then the chapel quartet sang a “ Hosannah 
in Excelsis” of rapid and brilliant character. There was tilting 
in the course of the day. For this the orchestra had not changed 
since the middle ages; it was still the trumpets and kettle-drums 
which pompously celebrated the glory of the conqueror, and the 
drawings of the German programme show no other instruments. 
To make up, as it were, for this, the names of knights from all 
countries, with their costumes and devices, fill innumerable 
pages, which would interest musicians but little; artists, how- 
ever, painters and even historians, might consult with interest 
this curious picture of noble manners and customs in the 17th 
century. Trojano himself composed a portion of the emblems 
and devices, and does not spare the reader a single one of these 
important creations of his talent. After the ballet there was a 
grand banquet, with music performed by Duke Albrecht’s band, 
and then there was dancing for three hours. The engraving of 
the German description shows us the ball orchestra, consisting of 
two violas, three flutes, an oboe, a galoubet with a tambourine, 
and a large drum or colin-tampon, while it was to the sound of 
twelve trumpets that the greatest princesses in Germany dis- 
tributed the prizes which the knights had carried off in the tilting 
matches, The next morning, as on the previous days, an eight- 
part mass, by Orlando de Lassus, was performed; then, during 
the repast, at the moment the fruit was put on the table, the 
musicians executed, vocally and instrumentally, a fine twenty-four 

art composition thus distributed: 8 violedagamba, 8 violeda braccio. 
ienen 1 set of bagpipes, 1 soprano cornet, 1 alto cornet, 1 grand 
bass cornet (cornetto storto), 1 fife, 1 dowlgaine, 1 bass trombone. 
The work was first executed by the instrumentalists without the 





* From the Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris. 
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singers, who joined in afterwards. It was by Orlando, and “its 
effect was so beautiful that the hearers might have fancied them- 
selves in Paradise.” After this splendid concert the jousts and 
tiltings were resumed ; the company danced to the sound of eight 
trumpets, and then everyone retired to rest. The 27th was a 
Friday, so there were no public festivities, but a six-part mass by 
@yprien de Rore was sung. The rest of the day was devoted to 
repasts, accompanied by music, and to the performance of a 
tragedy on the death of Samson, written by the Munich Jesuits, 
Trojano gives us a detailed account of each act of the work, 
wherein Biblical and mythological personages are jumbled up 
together in the strangest possible fashion ; but music had nothing 
to do in the work, except that once between the acts a troop of 
nymphs performed admirably on the lute. Saturday was more 
gay; among other diversions there was a grotesque joust, of 
which the German engraving gives a representation. Cavaliers, 
comically dressed, entered the lists, but their horses were of paste- 
board, like those we see now-a-days in the toy shops; the man, 
concealed up to the waist in his sham steed, himself made the docile 
animal move; long red drapery covered his shoulders, and false 
legs hung down from the saddle. The effect of this fight, got up 
by the officials of the Ducal kitchen, was irresistible, and the 
success so great that the spectacle had to be repeated some 
days afterwards. Atatime when tournaments were still held in 
honour, and combats in the lists considered almost as glorious 
as combats on the field of battle itself, a parody of this kind 
could not fail to prove amusing. Orlando de Lassus appears to 
have selected this day to exhibit his gallantry, and, during the 
repast, made his musicians perform a five-part work by Signora 
Maddalena Casulana, which was listened to with the greatest 
attention, and then another five-part work by Catherine, daughter 
of the celebrated Adrien Willaert. On Sunday there was a Mass 
of Orlando’s, and, after the repast, a curious composition from the 
same pen. The verses, written in acrostics on the names of the 
bride and bridegroom, were by Nicolas Stopio. The chorus first 
sang tutti, in five parts, the first six lines; the next four were 
embellished by four chosen vocalists to whom the composer 
confided the most skilful counterpoint, the most refined florid 
passages, and the most varied specimens of vocalization: then 
the chorus resumed, tutti, in six parts, and brought the piece to a 
conclusion. The whole work, but more especially the part sung 
by the soloists, excited such admiration among the assembly, 
“that all the princes and princesses stopped with their mouths 
full to listen to such hitherto unknown harmony.” The meal was 
followed by ballets in the French, the Spanish, and the German 
manner, and by a masque in which Amazons, clad in silver cloth, 
with shield on arm and lance in hand, advanced three by three to 
the sound of twelve different stringed instruments. 


(To be continued. ) 





From Efvald.* 


King Christian stood by the iofty| North Sea! A gleam from Vessel 
mast, clave 
In mist and smoke; | Thy sullen sky ! 
His sword about him slogged so fast, | When heroes trusted to thy wave ; 
The gothic brains came spirtiug past, | For there the crash, the gore, the 
Dowa sank the foeman’s spar and| grave, 
mast, | The noise of war like thunder, clave 
In mist and smoke. | Thy sullen sky! 
Fly, shrieked they, fly whoever can; | The thunder shield is fashing! All 
Who stands of Denmark's Christian | Of you for Heaven's shelter call 
The stroke? And fly! 


Niels Yuul saw how the hoarse storm! Thou Danish road to fame and 
grew; might, 
Now’s the tide! Grey rolling sea! 
Above his head the red flag flew, Take me thy friend, that e’er in 
And he smote the foe right through night 
and through. Of peril felt a wild delight, 
A sound rose as the ho. rse storm grew,| As thou beneath the tempest’s might. 
Now's the tide ! Grey rolling sea! 
Fly, he that knows a hole! For who'll] Through song and sport and strife on 
[Yuul swee 
Outdare the strength of Denmark’s 
And bide? 





P 
Me, gloried to my long last sleep 
With thee! 








* Copyright. Potkaw. 











TWENTY UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HECTOR 
BERLIOZ.* 
(Continued from page 440. ) 


Lerrer XIII. 
Paris, 14th December—4, Rue de Calais. 


My dear Samuel,—I have just sent you two small scores, which 
would have reached you sooner had I been able to go out. But I 
am ill; my nervous complaint torments me horribly, and I _ days 
in bed. Iam three parts discouraged. The only things that cheer 
me up a little are your letters, by the picture they convey of your 
fits of intense activity. I recognize myself in them; I see myself 
once again twenty years younger, and rich in illusions. I wish some 
important occasion would present itself for you to come out in a 
fitting manner, and to your complete satisfaction. But do not do as 
I did; do not sow the wind to reap the storm. It is so easy to say 
nothing in certain cases that it would be madness to speak without 
being compelled. Criticism is not useless ; I am far from asserting it 
to be so, but it is a gun with a long shot; a writer must repeat the 
same thing four or five hundred times, and at the end of fifteen or 
twenty years a quarter of the effect he has dreaint of is realized. I 
received this morning a letter from Vienna (Austria). Eckert, the 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society, informs me that at the 
Society's first concert (on the 7th inst.) they executed under his 
direction my ‘‘Queen Mab Scherzo,” from Roméo et Juliette. The 
effect, he says, was such that, despite its length (it lasts twelve 
minutes), the audience had the piece repeated. The Orchestra send 
me their congratulations ; the execution seems to have been mar- 
vellous. But, Good Heavens, bear in mind that they had ten long 
rehearsals! ... That is the way to go about a thing if you want it wel 
done : 10 REHEARSALS ! .. . I recommend you in Les Nuits d’ Eté the 
spectre of the rose; I heard it for the first time during my last visit 
to Germany, and was quite surprised at it. I remember now that I 
sent you the large score wf ell me whether you would like the 
pianoforte score, and I will forward it you. You formerly enter- 
tained the hope of some day being at the head of a musical institution 
where you would direct the orchestra ; do you still cherish it? I 
am very much afraid you do not. Brussels is not the place where 
they will ever think of putting an ardent and devoted artist, in his 
prime, in such a position. Brussels is too much bent on imitating 
Paris, especially in what respects musical art. But for the Con- 
servatory Concerts, we should not have here a single place where we 
could hear in security the great masterpieces. And even with these, 
M. Girard, as director, renders, it is said, everything flat and insipid. 
For four years at least, I have not put my foot in the concert-room, 
and consequently can speak only from hearsay, Is there no society 
of amateurs you might conduct so as to exercise yourself as @ con- 
ductor in corpore vili? It wants a great deal of training ; it is more 
difficult than is supposed, and you must practise very many years 
before you can be quite sure of yourself. Good-bye ; a thousand 
kind wishes ; write when you have time. A grasp of the hand. 

H. Berttoz. 


Berlioz must have written the above in 1856, for the Vienna 
Philharmonic Society’s concert of which he speaks to his corre- 
spondent took place that year. “His dramatic symphony of 
Roméo et Juliette,” says Fétis, “ was performed with great success, 
under the direction of Herr Eckert, at Vienna, in 1856.” 


Lerrer XIV, 
Paris, Monday, 25th November—Rue de Calais. 

My dear Samuel,—Your letter arrived opportunely ; I am ill, 
restless, trembling, but working all the same, I felt sad at not 
having heard from you for so long. What good it does my heart to 
hear your soul, so full of life and enthusiasm; in this place the 
only souls I hear are void and dead. . Yet itis not without 
anxiety that I perceive all the trouble you are preparing for your- 
self by the serious nature of your criticism. See ali that has resulted 
for me from my rare outbursts of frankness; I had my hand full of 
truths; I raised only one finger, allowing no more than a few to 
escape, and you want to open your entire hand, I do not know 
that the false prophets in art are worth the trouble we take to 
combat them. Besides, whenever art is combined with trade (as is 
the case with productions destined for the stage), it has always fifty 
thousand reasons for its misdeeds to throw in our face, and its 
commercial success puts its accusers in the wrong. Yet, in 
the long run, some good does result from our protests; 
good common sense takes them up and profits thereby. But what 
time is required, ! If you could only see what isdone and 
what is not done at our Grand Opera! The Licmeester of which you 


* From the Ménestreh, 
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speak is very kind, but marred by exceedingly serious mistakes, 
things invented by the author, and truths rendered false by the 
details of the narrative. There is no means, it would seem, of 
writing anything exact about anyone’s life. The three volumes of 
memoirs which I have completed by gee to me in all respects true ; 
but they are an autobiography, and I shall not publish them. It is 
very kind of you to try and introduce a savage like me into drawing- 
rooms. With respect to the Lamento, I received a short time since 
from my German publisher the new edition of the Nuits d’Hté in 
large score, with some other things as well ; if I can, I will ere long 
send you the large score, with the score for piano likewise. I am, as 
you suppose, engrossed by my grand musical and dramatic work. I am 
advancing slowly, very slowly. I shall scarcely finish the first act 
ina month. It isa matter of eighteen months’ work. I am begin- 
ning no longer to allow myself to be touched by the subject; this 
was an important point to enable me to be master of it. Heaven 
knows what will become of the work, which would require a theatre 
wes by men devoted to our ideas and an attentive public freed 
from Parisian habits. It would, moreover, require two women of 
very lofty and very noble talent (and I know none such). These 
two antique figures, represented by mere modern singers, would be 
caricatures, A third woman is also wanted, but she does not sing 
or say a single word. The only scene in which she appears will be, 
without doubt, one of the most difficult in the piece, having to be 
represented entirely by gestures, physiognomy, and attitudes. I 
devoted a month and a half to‘writing the book ; I shall need two 
years to write the mnsic. However, quoi qu’il arrive ou qwil advienne 
(according to Scribe’s poetic mode of expression), the score shall be 
finished if God grants me life. I am suffering from a nervous attack, 
which renders me unhappy and morose, cast down, and out of sorts. 
Be kind enough to remember me to M. and Mdme Brillavoine. 
Farewell. With a grasp of the hand, I am your very devoted 
H. Berioz. 

This letter ought probably to bear the date of 1856, for in it is 
the first mention of Les Troyens. The subject had haunted 
Berlioz for a long time, and he worked at it until 1858. In his 
Mémoitres* he says :— 

‘For three years I have been tormented by the idea of a vast 
opera, for which I should like to write the words and the music as I 
have just done for my sacred trilogy, L’Hnfance du Christ. I have 
hitherto resisted the temptation of realizing this project, and shall, I 
trust, continue to resist it to the end. The subject strikes me as 
grandiose, magnificent, and profoundly touching, which proves con- 
vincingly that the Parisians would finditinsipidand wearisome. WereI 
wrong inattributing to our public un godt si différent du mien (tospeak like 
the great Corneille), I should not be able to find an intelligent and 
devoted woman capable of interpreting the principal part, which 
indispensably demands beauty, a grand voice, real dramatic talent, 
a perfect musician, and a soul and heart of fire. Still less should I 
command the remaining resources of all kinds, of which I should 
require to dispose as I liked without the control or observations of 
any one. The mere idea of having, in the execution and placing on 
the stage of such a work, to put up with the stupid obstacles to 
which Faas seen subjected other composers who write for our 
Grand Opera, and which I see offered them every day, makes my 
blood boil. The shock of my will, in such a case, with that of ill- 
wishers and idiots would be exceedingly dangerous ; I feel capable 
of anything with such people, and I would kill them as though they 
were dogs. As for increasing the number of useful and agreeable 
works called comic operas, and produced, every day, at Paris, by 
batches, like patties, I have no desire that way. In this respect 
I do not resemble the corporal who felt ambitious of being a servant. 
I prefer remaining a private. I must say, also, that the influence of 
Meyerbeer and the pressure he exerts . his immense fortune, as 
much as by the realities of his eclectic talent, on managers, artists, 
critics, and consequently on the public of Paris, pretty well render 
all genuine success impossible at the Opera. This deleterious in- 
fluence will perhaps be felt even ten years after his death. Henri 
Heine asserts he has paid beforehand.” 

The above, as the reader sees, is pretty strong and outspoken, 
and Meyerbeer is parenthetically and duly put down, as Félicien 
David already was. It is clear from the extract that, if Robert, 
Les Huguenots, Le Prophete, and L’ Africaine still keep possession 
of the stage, they do so thanks to the gold which their illustrious 
author sowed broadcast among artists and journalists. What 
a colossal fortune Meyerbeer must have lavished to obtain so 
durable and so prodigious a success! His unfortunate heirs are, of 
course, at present reduced to beggary. 

(To be continued. ) 


* Vol. IL, p. 345. 














BORDEAUX. 
(Correspondence. ) 

M. Joseph Schad, pianist and composer, died here, suddenly, on 
the 4th inst., aged 67. Born at Steinach, Bavaria, on the 6th May, 
1812, he first studied the theory of music under Frélich, and then 
became a pupil of the celebrated Aloys Schmidt. Ata very early 
age he made professional tours through the Rhenish Provinces and 
Switzerland, his precocious talent as a pianist producing wherever 
he went a deep sensation. He was subsequently appointed pro- 
fessor in the Conservatory of Geneva. He played at Paris in 1840, 
and the papers of the day spoke of him in terms of strong praise. 
After another tour in his own country, ag which he achieved 
great success in Vienna, Leipsic, and Berlin, he returned to Paris, 
where he gave a few more concerts, and then, in 1845, settled here 
definitively as a teacher, acquiring in that capacity a high and 
legitimate reputation. Among his compositions, a concerto dedi- 
cated to Liszt, some nocturnes to Chopin, and several waltzes, are 
especially deserving mention. —GEORGES. 

——- 0) —— 


VIENNA. 
(Correspondence.) 

Herr Jauner’s first novelty, in the approaching season at the 
Imperial Operahouse, will be Hofmann’s Aennchen von Tharau, 
already successful in Dresden, Hamburgh, and Leipsic. After the 
opera on the same evening will be performed a new ballet by Signor 
Borri. Massé’s Paul et Virginie, with Mdlle Bianca Bianchi as the 
heroine, constitutes the second operatic novelty, and Don Carloe the 
third, Verdi having promised himself to conduct the concluding 
rehearsals and the first performance. A similar promise has been 
made by Charles Gounod, whose T'’ribut de Zamora will be given here 
shortly after its first production in Paris. Another and older work 
by the same composer, namely, Sappho, will also be performed, as 
will, likewise, Cherubini’s Medea, with Mad. Friedrich-Materna in 
the principal part. To this list must be added a new two-act opera 
by Herr Hermann Riedl, with another new ballet to make up the 
evening’s bill. Before the above works are produced, however, 
there will be, about the middle of September, a complete cyclus, 
with separate subscription, of the Nibelungen Tetralogie, and another 
such cyclus in April, 1880. =. Wee 5. 





SONNET. | 

(For Music.) 

A LESSON FROM THE FLOWERS, 
Come, let us take a lesson from the flow’rs, 

And gather wisdom-leaves from Nature’s book: 


For modest, lowly flow’rets, we must look, 
And try to make their sweet example ours. 


First, take the Snowdrop fair, with drooping head, 
It cares not to attract the passer'’s gaze; 
The fragrant Violet seek, for all its days 

This flow’ret hides its charms ‘neath leafy bed. 


The Primrose, too, a lesson to us gives, 
It brightens ev'ry spot on which it lives ; 
And then Forget-me-nots, with eyes of blue, 
Are emblems, old, of love and friendship true; 
But in one line to sum up all the rest-— 
Who aims to live like flowers must live her best. 


M. A. Barnxs. 











BeRiin.—Having inherited some money from a deceased relative, 
Herr Raida thought he could not employ it more advantageously 
than in taking a theatre and are | out ‘a comically fantastic 
three-act operetta, with ballet,” which he had composed, and which 
managers seem not to have shown any great desire to bring out on 
their own account. For the modest period of one month, therefore, did 
Herr Raida lease the Victoria Theater, where he had for some time 
officiated as conductor, and gave to the world the ‘‘comically-fan- 
tastic”” work aforesaid, which is entitled Die Kénigin von Golconda 
(The Queen of Golconda). The libretto, founded on Biirger’s poem of 
the same name, is very weak, and the music too su tive of Offen- 
bach and Strauss to make it probable that Herr Raida will require 
the theatre longer than the month for which he originally took it. 
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WAIFS. 


Ignaz Briill’s Bianca is accepted at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

Verdi has left Busseto for Genoa, his frequent summer residence. 

Theodor Wachtel, the tenor, has declined an engagement in 
Australia. 

Alex. Zarzycki succeeds Apollinar von Kontski as director of the 
Warsaw Conservatory. 

A German firm has established a pianoforte manufactory at 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Henri Vieuxtemps, the great Belgian violinist, has again resigned 
his professorship at the Brussels Conservatory. 

Mad. Durand, the Aida of the ThéAtre-Italien, Paris, last year, is 
engaged for next season at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

A handsome new theatre is to be inaugurated at Geneva in October 
with a new opera, Winkelried, by M. Louis Lacombe. 

When you are losing money the most economical thing you can 
do is to take a partner. That is the plan which our careful business 
men adopt. 

Caroline Salla is engaged by Sig. Merelli for St Petersburgh and 
Moscow. M. Vizentini will be locum tenens till Sig. Merelli’s arrival. 

Professor Glover, of Dublin, has gone to Paris to arrange for the 
translation into French of the libretto of his opera, The Deserted 
Village. 

Dr William Spark, the well-known borough organist of Leeds, 
came up to town last week expressly to attend the funeral of the 
late Mr Henry Smart. 

The Norwegian Parliament votes J. Selmer, the composer, a 
yearly pension of ninety pounds; Svensden and Grieg are each in 
receipt of a similar pension. 

Mdme Desirée Artét has commenced a ¢ournée in North Germany, 
in association with her husband, Signor Padilla, and a lady pianist. 
Their first visit was to Breslau. 

Mad. Wilt, who, next September, is to sing at the National 
Theatre, Pesth, has undertaken a concert tour through Austria and 
Hungary for the last two months of the year. 

Pauline Lucca will appear next season in some new characters at 
the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. Mdlle Bianca Bianchi, the future 
prima donna assoluta, has been singing at Pesth. 

Mr and Mrs German Reed’s entertainment is announced to close 
on Saturday, July 26, and, after a few weeks’ tour in the provinces, 

the little company will re-assemble at St George’s Hall on Monday, 
September 29. 

Mdlle Marguerite Ugalde, daughter of the once celebrated 
vocalist, Mad. Ugalde, has made a successful début at the Casino, 
Etretat, as the Zerbina of Pergolese’s Serva Padrona. She is already 
engaged for the Paris Opéra-Comique. 

Signor Sylva can sing anywhere you please in the compass of the 
human voice, and his voice might be described as a basso-assoluto, 
or barytono-tenore, or tenore-profundo-robusto, which would about 
explain its range and quality.—Sunday Times. 

A young man who had tried everything else and failed, wrote to 
the Vicksburg (U.S.) Herald to enquire what are the requisites for a 
good reporter. He got for answer: A bottle of whiskey, a lead 
pencil, a cast-iron constitution, and a rhinoceros hide. 

Prince JosEpH Pontatowsk1.—(Fragment of a memoir.)—The 
sudden death of this highly esteemed gentleman and distinguished 
musical amateur, which, as was briefly recorded in yesterday’s 
impression, took place on Thursday afternoon, will cause a general 
feeling of regret. Born at Rome on the 20th of February, 1816, 
Prince Poniatowski was a near relative of Stanislas II., last King of 
Poland. He early exhibited a decided talent for music, and studied 
under various masters at Rome and elsewhere. He composed many 
operas, the first of which, Giovanni da Procida, was given at 
Florence in 1838. At Pisa, the year following, a comic opera from 
his pen, entitled Don Desiderio, was produced and subsequently 
played with success at nearly all the principal Italian towns. His 
next opera, Ruy Blas, founded on Victor Hugo’s drama of that 
name, was brought out at Lucca, but failed to please. Bonifazio 

* * * 


a Ppt. 


* 


Dr Spark, the Leeds borough organist, had a narrow escape on | 


Tuesday evening week at the Midland Railway Station. The Doctor 
arrived at the station to catch the 5.35 p.m. express home to Apperley 
Bridge, and as the time was short, jumped out of the cab, gave some 
parcels to a porter, who said they could catch the train, which was 
just starting, and they ran down the platform together. Dr Spark 
stepped on the ledge of the last carriage, and caught the handle, but 
was almost immediately thrown back on to the platform, but his 
hand clutching at, and retaining hold of the carriage step, he was 








| strengthens the vocal organs. 


dragged along for nearly 20 yards, to the consternation of the 
bystanders. Fortunately, the Rev. Mr Mapleton, Vicar of Mean- 
wood, was close at hand, and rushing forward seized the Doctor's 
leg, which was just falling down, while some porters took hold of 
his coat collar, and thus released him from his dangerous position. 
Though much shaken, Dr Spark was unhurt, and went home by the 
next train.—Leeds Express, July 8. 








Gros-K anizka.—( From an Islamite correspondent. )\—Mdme Carlotta 
Patti has been grossly insulted by a miserable clique at a concert 
she deigned to give in this miserable Russian town for reasons 
known to amateurs in all the adjacent villages—amateurs who, 
instead of crouching in the miserable swards at the back of their 
miserable hovels, would have done more chivalrously had they came 
forward to defend her. Be chesm!—OsmMAN ManomED ALI TURK 
(Otho-Ottoman). 

FRANKFURT.—Liszt’s Christus is to be repeated here shortly, 
under the Abbe’s special direction. The best soloists and choristers 
are invited to take part, and a grand ovation is prepared for the 
veteran. (All the eggs in Frankfort-on-the-Maine and within a 
circuit of fifty miles are bought for the occasion. A large egg has 
been despatched from Frankfort-on-the-Oder, which to ditto on the 
Maine is like Newcastle-under-Lyne to ditto on the Tyne.—Dr 
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“THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokI, are invalu- 

able both to Students and Professors. 
New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 

4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. ‘ é 

‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. ., 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HaMMoND & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable eg n | for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co. ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the Uni Kingdom and 

the Oolonies. 


























“HER VOICE.” 


Ienace Gissone’s popular Song (poetry 
by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
egent Street, W. 


“TTER VOICE.” 
by ‘‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), sun, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
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NEW ORGAN MUSIC. 








NIX PIECES FOR THE ORGAN. 


(Dedicated to the CHEVALIER J. LEMMENS.) 


COMPOSED BY 


EK. 


SILAS. 





3S. 
As, 
3S. 


No. 1.—Andante non Troppo 
», 2—March -_ = - 
, o Moderato - -—= ~ 


No. 4.—Pastorale - = = ~= 3S. 
»» 0»—Meditation in a Cathedral - 3s. 
» 6—Elegy - -= = = 4S. 





“Tt is not often that pieces of such sterling originality | 
| pedal alternately. 
| and there follows a good deal of imitative writing, even- 
| tually leading to a half-close on the dominant. 


are issued from the press for the benefit of organ-players 
as these six pieces by E. Silas. There is not one that can 
be counted a weak piece; all are good, and all bear traces 
of the hand of a workman cunning in his craft, who brings 
his whole soul and every energy to bear upon his labours. 
They are written—as music for the organ should be written 
—with a separate part for the pedals, and full directions as 
to the nature and character of the stops to be employed. 
There are none which can be said to possess insuperable 
difficulties for the tolerably advanced player; all are 


effective, and would prove a boon both to the solo performer | 


and for ordinary purposes ; and in the belief that they will 
be found useful, and tend to increase the reputation of the 
composer, we recommend them with every confidence.”— 
Musical Record. 


“The talent of Mr Edouard Silas as a composer is too 


widely recognized to render any preliminary eulogium of | 


his merits advisable in approaching the discussion of these 
welcome additions to the narrow repertory of genuine organ 
music, No, 1 on our list has a plaintive flowing subject, 
very expressively harmonized. There is an alternative 
section in the tonic major consisting of a song-like theme, 
with accompaniment in quiet arpeggios. Then the first 
subject returns differently harmonized, and the piece 
comes to an effective close. The March is an elaborate 
composition. The first theme savours of commonplace, 
though a sudden change from dominant to sub-dominant 
harmony has a striking effect. The first trio in the relative 
minor is sad in character, and it contains some further 
remarkable transitions. After the usual return of the 


principal subject there is a second trio in the tonic minor. | 


This is somewhat in the style of a choral, with a moving 
pedal bass, Fresh matter of an agitated nature is then 
introduced, but the first theme at length returns, and then 
a brief coda brings the March to a conclusion.—No. 3 
commences with a pleasing motive, which is carried on for 
twenty-six bars. Then a fugue is started, and continued 
for four pages, after which the first portion is repeated in 
a slightly varied form—The Pastorale opens simply, the 





| curious harmonies. 
| is followed by a more jubilant subject in the tonic major. 
| The next section is very bright and vigorous, but it does 








first portion being constructed on a tonic and dominant 
The key then changes to the minor, 


The 
conclusion is more energetic, and the pastoral manner is 
certainly not maintained throughout.—As may be supposed 
from its title, No. 5 is eminently ecclesiastical in style. It 
opens with a solemn adagio, and the writing for some time 
is purely contrapuntal, though modern in spirit. Towards 
the end it works up to a fortissimo, and the piece ends 
with some pompous chords.—The Elegy has a few bars of 
introduction in unison lento, and then a theme is given out 
and treated as a duet. After a close on the tonic, the key 
changes to G flat, and the next portion is church-like, with 
The duet then returns in extenso, and 


not come to a full close, and the sombre vein returns, 
the piece ending in the quietest manner. We can cor- 
dially recommend these compositions to the notice of 
organists. Without being demonstrative or vulgar, they 
are pleasantly unconventional, and are free from the 
heaviness of the German school, the frivolity of the 
French, and the weakness of the English. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 6 will especially repay attention.”—Music T'rades 
Review. 

“Tt ought not to require many remarks of ours to induce 


‘those of our readers who are organists to procure for them- 


selves works of such standard excellence as those now before 
us. Unlike some writers, Mr Silas has not chosen to give 
them the title of ‘ original ;’ nevertheless, we may unhesitat- 
ingly affirm that they are so in the truest sense of the word. 
They are written in a style peculiarly their own, and we fail 
to see any leaning towards any particular school. In addition 
to forming a useful addition to the organist’s repertoire, they 
will from their moderate difficulty prove valuable studies for 
organ pupils. For this purpose they are calculated to be of 
much assistance in forming a good style of performance, and 
their interesting character will be duly appreciated by the 
intelligent student.”— Musical Standard. 
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MIGNON 


Opera in Three Acts. 


THOMAS. 


AMBROISE 


The Opera complete, for Voice ond Penn, with Italian and 
French words, net 20s. 





All the following Songs, Duets, &e., are published in different Keys, to 
suit all voices, and can be obtained either with Italian or with 
French words :— 
. STANZE (Basso)—“‘ Fuggitivo e tremante ” ... ove 


ARIA (Tenore)—“ 8i, solingo ognor pel mondo” . ove 
. ROMANZA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ Non conosci il bel suol” 





DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—‘*‘ Leggiadre rondinelle” 
TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, se nel cor”... ose a 
STROFE, (Soprano)—‘“‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco” 
MADRIGALE—“ Bella Diva, per pieta” ae 
DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘ Non darti alcun pensier ” 
. VALZA DEL DUETTO—“ Gai complimenti, plausi e sospir” 
. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)—*‘ Io conosco un garzoncel ” 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—*“ Addio Mignon fa cere”... 
2. RECIT. (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella e la presso a al * § 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)—“ Sofferto hai tu? conosei il ‘duol ?” r~ & 
. POLACCA (Soprano)—“‘ Io son Titania la bionda” 
5. CORO—“ Orsii sciogliam le vele” 2 <a 
. NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—‘‘ Del suo cor ci oeer le a ne”... 
. ROMANZA (Tenore)—‘“‘ Ah non crede a l’afflita nel ve “gn suo Ci aon’ we 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—‘‘Ah! son felice! io son rapita ”. 
. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ O vergin Maria i! Signore sta wns” 2 
. FORLANA (Soprano)—“‘ Finche resti al prato un fior” ne kes 
21. ARIA (Soprano)—‘‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia ” 
22, RONDO GAVOTTA mans Soprano)—“ In veder |’ama ata soe 4 ‘alle” 4 


acocococoy 


thie ah al 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
The Opera complete 
Overture a 
Six tri inscriptions 
Entr’acte gavotte 
Valse sentimentale ... 
Souvenirs-transcriptions 
Polonaise ae 
Fantaisie-transe ription 
Fantaisie variée a 
Fantaisie transcription 
Fantaisie variée cos 
Romance et duo des Hirondelles... 
Grand fantaisie . ae 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Fantaisie élégante 
Romance de Mignon 


EASY ‘PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Bouquet de mélodies, 2 suites 
Petite fantaisie me 
3 petites transcriptions 
2 petites fantaisies ... eo 
Fantaisie facile (Styrienne) 
Petite fantaisie aaa ne 


“DANCE MUSIC. 
ler Quadrille & 2 et 4 mains 
Grand valse ... 3 i 
Polka ... 
2e Quadrille 
3e Quadrille 
Mignon valse .. 
Suite de valses 
Polka des Hirondelles 
Mignon polka (entr’acte) . 


_ PIANOFORTE DUETS. 

° Overture vos 
Deux suites concertantes ob 
Pot-Pourri aes 
Entr'acte gavotte 
Deux Mosaiques 
Valse de Mignon 


G. BIZET 

Ditto 

Ditto ‘ 
AUG. BAZILLE ... 
ALFRED HENRY 
L. L. DELAHAYE 
H. ROSELLEN . 
W. KRUGER ao 
CH. B. LYSBERG 
CH. NEUSTEDT ... 
E. KETTERER 

Ditt 


each ds. to 


Ro le Ree Be Boe ae | 


G. TREDHE 


8. CRAMER . each 
= each 
H, VALIQUET ’ a 
A: CROISEZ er 
D. KRUG 


AAancuwna 


STRAUSS 
Ditto 
Ditto 
ARBAN 
ig ae 
C. GODFREY, ... 
OLIVIER METRA 
EM. DESGRANGES 
F, ZIKOFF...__... 


i 


AMBROISE, THOMAS . ees, 
BE ARD . each 
J. RUMMEL 
O.METRA . = 
wieuates THOMAS ... 


ANIano8 


vw each 


ALSO, 
The Opera of Mignon serait with 
Italian and French words < - 2 


(Epirions DE MM. HEUGEL er CIE., PaRISs.) 








LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT ST., W. 


AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


yas CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 

rices. 

° Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & COS 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 
THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 











\) Bae —— a wu air nT 
rina “nano 
2 any 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN'S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 





| Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 
| undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 


variety on view from 25 to 160 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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